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THE WORLD RELIGIONS 
ONE IN MYSTICISM 


By 
SIR JOHN STEWART-WALLACE 


C.B. 
Chairman of Executive Committee, World Congress of Faiths 


I 


THE world religions are all man’s groping answers to the riddle of the 
universe. That riddle has tortured man since he became a thinking soul; 
it deepens as science widens his knowledge. Once the universe was com- 
paratively understandable. The earth was its centre created but a few 
thousand years ago. In the cool of the day the Lord God was wont to walk 
in Eden and talk with man, the apex of creation.’ That simple framework 
was shattered by Copernican astronomy. The earth has become a whirling 
speck in an immensity unspeakable. Sir James Jeans called it ‘ mys- 
terious ”; Mr Hoyle goes further and, telling us as Ouspensky did of a 
cosmos continuously expanding in self-creation, calls it “‘ wholly fan- 


tastic.” And they were treating of the physical universe only. What of 
the mystery of life itself? What of our human lives? Are they a piece of 


diabolic foolery or are we immortal souls destined for a high and holy 
consummation? Is there a plan, a purpose, a mind, an intelligence behind 
the flux of fleeting human happiness and its long hours of terrible distress ? 

To this cosmic perplexity new terrestrial terrors have in our time been 
added. Are we running down a steep place into the blasphemy of a third 
world war where, under a rain of atom bombs, the very planet itself may be 
reduced to a radio-active mud heap, refusing to support the life that gave 
such things birth? Is man’s end to be galactic evidence that evil is self- 
destructive—the final law which alone justifies cosmic optimism ? 

Statesmanship and materialism have patently failed us. Have the churches 
failed us too? How could there be a Heavenly Father without whom not a 
sparrow falls to the ground if such things are permitted? Is there a God 
at all? 


II 


To this supreme question there are the three major answers of atheism, 
agnosticism, and (for want of a better word) mysticism. Of true atheists 
the number is probably small. Atheism is a serious philosophy, based on 
deep thought far removed from indifference to religion. Gandhi went so 
far as to say God was in the atheism of the atheist. Dean Matthews finely 
says that the sceptic and the heretic may be preparing the way for a nobler 
truth.1 The Indian Yogi was wise who to the young man asserting his 


1 Hrppert JourNAL, July, 1951. 
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atheism as a consequence of much thought replied: “‘ Let me congratulate 
you! You have been thinking. That is the first step.” And wisdom is 
justified of her children. 

Agnosticism is much more common. It is not easy to rebut, for in the 
religious sphere the agnostic neither affirms nor denies. His only claim is 
that he cannot know. To him knowledge is an inference from ascertained 
facts: truth is a syllogism. He moves within the limits of physical science. 
He recognises no avenue to truth other than the mind. And on the purely 
intellectual plane, let us recognise at once, we must all, in the present state 
of our knowledge, be agnostic. The admission may come as a shock to 
many devout. But let them take comfort. Man is much more than mind, 
just as he is much more than body. There are Aigher avenues to truth than 
the intellect. ‘‘ In the vision of God,” says Plotinus, ‘‘ what sees is not our 
reason but something prior and superior to our reason.” There are other 
faculties which, we have high authority for declaring, enable babes and 
sucklings to apprehend things hidden from the wise and prudent. There is 
the plane of the soul. On that plane we have the possibilities of percep- 
tions and awareness capable of being disciplined to high and holy insight 
and, when so disciplined, revealing truths beyond and above the limits of 
discursive reason. This capacity for direct apprehension is poles apart 
from that superficial, casual, or neurotic emotionalism which has been aptly 
described as “‘ intoxicated eroticism.” Gabriel Marcel defines it as a mode of 
participation, so complete is the knowledge founded on it. By Bergson it 
was called intuition and was regarded by him as absolute knowledge founded 
on the identity of the mind knowing with the object known: it is immediate 
consciousness independent of the process of ratiocination. Another name 
for it is vision, declared by Blake to be the highest mode of knowing. It is 
the flash of inspiration that has revealed, to scientists themselves, some of 
the profoundest truths that have come to man. Serious scientists begin to 
urge that to these avenues to truth beyond the intellect we should add 
telepathy, precognition and other supra-normal phenomena. Professor 
Hardy says “the discovery that individual organisms are somehow in 
psychical connection with one another across space is one of the most 
revolutionary biological discoveries ever made.” !_ There may be a pos- 
sibility here, to be investigated under the most stringent scientific auspices, 
of communication with a supra-sensory world that would raise man beyond 
the level of his animal, sensory life into the very company of angels and 
archangels and all the hosts of heaven. If we believe in evolution we must 
be prepared to evolve. Here is a prodigious possibility. We seek a Lord 
Nuffield that scientific research into the supra-normal and spiritual may be 
endowed as he has endowed research into the manifestations of disease and 
its cure. 

We have the highest authority from the East and from the West for the 
existence of a world of reality beyond the confines of the mind. To that 
realm such profundities as Love, Art, Music, Religion belong. The truths 
of that world, let it be strongly emphasised, are not contrary to nor do they 
destroy the findings of the intellect; they fulfil. They do not take truth 
from us; they give it to us more abundantly. Where the findings of such 
intuitions and visions are contrary to our equally God-given reason, we do 


1 Essex Harz Lecture, 1951. 
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well to be sceptical in the extreme regarding them. But is it not most reas- 
suringly true that of the great salvation-giving insights not one is contrary 
to reason, though they are of the world of that peace which passeth all 
understanding ? 


III 


The third major answer to the riddle of the universe is that of mysticism 
—the answer of religion. But what is mysticism? There are hundreds of 
definitions. All inadequate. ‘‘ The Tao cannot be named, what is named is 
not Tao.” 

Perhaps Bergson comes as near as any when he defines it as religion 
poured white hot into the soul of man. Even symbol, metaphor and 
allegory, however, fail us there. It isa term for something beyond definition 
and the difficulty of apprehending what that something is is increased by 
confusion as to the origin of the word. In popular thought mysticism 
becomes tinged with the meaning of mist, an Anglo-Saxon word for the 
vaporisation of water with which it has nothing to do, and consequently 
is taken to mean something foggy, blurred, mistily sentimental, unsubstan- 
tial. It is also confused with the old English trade ‘‘ mysteries,” and from 
them gets an unhappy connotation of secret processes unshared and unshare- 
able with balanced, normal men and women. It has, however, no such 
relation or meaning. The trade mysteries were from the Latin ministeria, 
meaning crafts or skills acquired for service as a livelihood. Mysticism, 
on the contrary, is of Greek origin where, to add to the confusion, a word 
spelt the same in the present infinitive meant quite different things. In the 
first meaning (from which it is not derived) it is “‘ to close the eyes or mouth ” 
and hence wrongly leads to a suggestion of something undesirably occult 
and contrary to reason: in the other it means “to initiate ” into a society 
confined to the elect because of the special preparation and qualities required 
in the initiate—a conception in a rudimentary form akin to that of the 
Indian schools of Yoga training. It is in its second meaning that mysticism 
is used in connection with religion and in this use it is derived direct from 
the Greek “‘ mysteries ”—a derivation happy in that, so far from meaning 
something in itself occult and contrary to reason, it means an introduction 
into something higher, truer, more real than the perishing flux of temporal 
phenomena. It is an awakening, illumination, enlightenment, salvation. 

The religious depth of the Greek mysteries is apt to be lost in the unil- 
luminating mythology of the Greek gods. But at their best they were 
schools of religious research where earnest men and women enquired into 
the world of the spirit and sought communion with God. They answered 
the human demand, as strong then as it is to-day, for delivery from the body 
of this death and some revelation of the Supreme, giving them courage in 
the trials and frustrations of this life and hope for a kingdom of majesty, 
might, dominion and power in a higher life to come. The point of peren- 
nial interest in them, however, is the need for the most solemn preparation 
before initiation. By ceremonies of profound, even nerve-shaking, impres- 
siveness the mind and soul of the initiate were filled with wonder, awe and 
terror—éx7Anéis—awakening a higher awareness of spirit in which things 
outside the experience of normal consciousness could in the innermost 
depth of the soul be apprehended. The aim of the mysteries was to give a 
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realisation of a Oneness with the beyond, overpassing all power of 
expression, analysis or scientific demonstration. 

The Greek mind appreciated to the full that there is a state of higher 
consciousness in which alone the revelations of the high things of the Spirit 
have been vouchsafed to man. And significant with a significance to be 
noted almost with awe is that a word for this state of readiness for spiritual 
illumination is to be found at every stage of civilisation and in the languages 
of the East and of the West.!_ In Sanskrit, we have the familiar “ jhana,” 
the Pali “‘ dhyana ” for this state; the Sufi word for it means “an unveiling ” 
the Hebrews speak of the “vision without which the people perish ”’; 
the Celts of a realm of “‘ prophetic inspiration ” and St Paul of “‘ being in the 
Spirit”; the Christian mystics “in orison.”” But, perhaps most illuminating 
of all, the primitive peoples know of this state too. The Zulus speak of 

* opening the gates of distance ” 3 the Red Indians of “ divine awareness ” 
in Shinto Japan they know the “‘ sudden jolt,” the flash of inspiration. 

Surely this note of universalism and oneness in preparation for the 
approach to God may give us courage to accept, in a far wider sense than 
ever thought of in previous centuries, the glorious teaching of the Chris- 
tian scripture that the Father Everlasting has not left himself without witness 
in any raceortongue. May we notaccept the teaching of the Vedanta that all 
the Faiths are avenues to him? That all created things are wending their way 
to him and, at the end of the road, like as the dew-drop sinks into the shining 
sea, we shall lose our ego and our separateness in the oneness of that Divine 
Love within the vast compass of whose care all his creatures are embraced ? 

Mysticism is the modern European word for this high approach to God. 
But we must note with a humility sublime in its cleansing power that its 
greatest masters tell us that for its consummation it demands a discipline 
of purification life-long, a dying to self, a one-pointed concentration in 
prayer and meditation, a dedicating of body, mind and spirit, compared to 
which the training of the athlete for his goal is as the dust in the balance. 
The final mystic experience is a penetration to the Holy of Holies where as 
we approach we must take off our shoes from off our feet, for the ground on 
which we stand is holy. The burning bush of Exodus is the great symbol 
of mysticism, for in its blazing awesomeness came to Moses the realisation 
of the Light of the presence of God himself. How unworthy to confuse 
such Enlightenment, Illumination, Salvation, with something foggy, occult, 
dark, perhaps evil and dangerous! 

It is a fact tremendously impressive that this high and holy experience 
has been and is being shared to-day in some measure and according to their 
spiritual capacity not only by the faithful of all the world’s great Faiths but 
also by those who, like Ramakrishna in India, have penetrated to the inner 
essence of all the Faiths and, transcending them, have found above and 
beyond them the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen. The true mystic experience is a transcendence of the temporal in the 
eternal; a passing beyond the unquiet flux of becoming to the essence of 
timeless being in God. 

This is the message and the testimony of all the mystics of all the Faiths 
inevery age. It is in no way confined to the Christian era. In India through 
4,000 years we have the witness of the Vedic prophets to the great experience ; 


1 Vide R. Knight, Gospels and Epistles, H1spert JouRNAL, July, 1947. 
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in China of the Taoists; in Palestine of the Jewish; in Persia of the 
Zoroastrian; in Islam of the Sufi. From Socrates and Plato to Plotinus 
through almost a millenium we have the message essentially the same. In 
Christian lands from St Paul through St Francis of Assisi and legions of 
the saints during just on 2,000 years, the great Christian mystics have 
falteringly told us in the language of their theology and their ane of the 
same ineffable experience of ONENESS with God. Because they all become 
ONE in God the great mystics have neither birthday nor native land. Of 
these great Masters Aldous Huxley movingly says: ‘‘ They are all channels 
through which a little knowledge of reality filters down into our human 
universe of ignorance and illusion.” 

And here let us name in all reverence the name which to millions is the 
name above all names, Jesus of Nazareth who, in the words of the Gospel 
of St John, reached to the heights in the blinding flash of “I and my Father 
are ONE.” This is among the supreme mystical sayings of the world, eternal 
in its profundity. 

All these, the truly great figures of history, before whom the fleeting 
conquerors of Empires fade into insignificance, present us with a body of 
evidence, age after age, contrary to atheism and agnosticism and the exclu- 
siveness of institutional theology, impressive beyond that on any subject in 
the world. It cannot just be brushed aside. If rejected, the evidence in 
mysticism for a higher order of life and experience than that of the five 
senses must be scientifically accounted for. In comparison with that evi- 
dence the scientific theories of the past have been as passing fancies. Within 
a few centuries Ptolemaic astronomy gave way to Copernican, Newtonian 
physics to Rutherford and the modern physicists. Einstein may be on the 
eve of demonstrating a synthesis between the microcosm and the macrocosm 
revolutionising human thought and relegating much of present science into 
the limbo of abandoned hypotheses. So far from science contemptuously 
rejecting the conception of purpose, of the ONE, of God revealed by the 
mystics, it is becoming humble in the growing realisation that the metric 
readings of its cyclic system cannot explain the totality of things human and 
divine. The greatest scientists begin to see, as through a glass darkly, an 
intelligence, a one and final cause of all—no other than the one of the 
mystics, God. Science has broken much of the old theologies and their 
conception of the cosmos, but it gives no ground for denying Deity. If the 
evidence of the mystics of all the World Faiths is the answer to the atheist 
and to the agnostic, it is also the answer to much institutional theory with 
its claim to monopoly of revelation and its exclusiveness. It makes the 
conception of ‘‘ convetsion” from one great Faith to another almost a 
sacrilege. Who are the heathen? What are their idols? Those without 
God indeed and their idols are the things of the flesh. But such are found 
in every land; in England as surely as in darkest Africa. Is it not pre- 
sumptuous with a blasphemous presumptuousness to say that the holy 
prophets, saints and seers of all the Faiths other than our own are heathen, 
shut out from the Light and from God? If not shut out, are they not then 
fellow-workers in the Kingdom, turning with humble and contrite hearts 
from the flesh and its lusts in dedicated effort to enter into the eternal life 
of the knowledge of God in the mystic experience? Are we not called on 
to join them in a holy ¢ranscendence of all separating creeds in the worship 
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of the ONE; to unite with them in that high union in God to which the ever 
growing synthesis of science, philosophy and religion is but a step? 

This does not mean that we should leave undone the ennobling rituals, 
the mint, the anise, and the cummin of our varying Faiths. They are lovely 
and pleasant and of good report in their place. But in our devotion to them 
let us not be blinded to the supreme call of that ONENEss in and with God 
vouchsafed, as we now know, to the elect of every nation and people and 
tongue. Inthe mystic experience the World Faiths find the sacred meeting- 
ground. This is the glorious gospel of the universal to which those of every 
religion, in all loyalty to their own, can subscribe and do so without losing 
one jot or tittle of its beauty, its inspiration or its joy. It is not to one 
religion overcoming the others, nor to any eclectic combination of them all, 
that we look but, as Wells penetratingly put it, “‘ to the white truth in each 
being burnt free from its dross and becoming manifestly the same truth.” 
Not only can the faithful of all the Faiths join in this high gospel but it can 
itself become a saving faith for the growing number of those who do not 
find in) any of the traditional moulds that enlightenment, illumination, 
salvation, for which their souls inescapably seek. Universalism is the shape 
of religion to come. 

It may be that a great chapter in human history is about to end and 
another to begin. Just as the syncretism of later Hellenism and Judaism 
produced the Christian Church and the Europeanism of an epoch, another 
great fusion, this time of Eastern and Western religious thought, may 
inaugurate a great liberal era of a universal World Faith, raising mankind 
above its dark history of wars, often waged in the very name of the par- 
ticularist religions themselves. In the great era of universalism to which 
the world, if it is to be saved, must come the doctrines of superior race, 
holier culture and of special grace with God will be seen as but the anthropo- 
morphisms of a cruel and savage age. 

Great laymen—and laymen have ever been the leaders of great religious 
reform—have already appeared in the van. The Tolstois, the Ghandis, 
the Schweitzers, the Sri Aurobindos point to a great revival of the spirit. 
We now know from the many translations of the last half century, as in 
previous decades our fathers did not know, the width of the goodwill and 
loving kindness inspiring the Buddhist Dhammapada, the height of the 
selflessness of the Hindu Upanishads, the profundity of the Tao-TE-Ching 
and the universality of the mercy and compassion of God revealed in the 
Koran. These all begin to be seen as but different facets of the same gospel 
as the Sermon on the Mount, for many of us the sum and apex of them all. 
Throughout the world, in the U.S.A. even more ~ichly than in England, 
lay societies in uncounted numbers are springing up to promote the spirit 
of fellowship and oneness in mankind, irrespective of class, creed, colour 
or particular religious Faith. This they seek to do, not through the theo- 
logy of any of the World Faiths, but through that essence of religion in 
and common to them all. 

The gospel of universalism is of spiritual ONENESS; of unity not of 
uniformity; its splendour is in the multiplicity of the harmonies of the 
Faiths as each in its own way and with its own melody joins in the adoration 


of the ONE. 
JOHN STEWART-WALLACE 
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DurIncG the last hundred years, a struggle, the final issue of which is not 
yet in sight, has been waged between, on the one hand, the three monothe- 
istic faiths, Judaism, Christianity and Islam, and on the other, the two main 
political faiths, Nationalism and Communism, which have attracted larger 
followings, greater enthusiasm and a higher degree of self-sacrifice than 
any other movement for centuries. This comparative study will be 
confined to the methods by which these creeds gained converts without 
referring to their contents except in so far as they affect the processes of 
conquest. 

There are two and only two ways in which any faith can expand—in- 
filtration and conquest. All the five creeds under consideration have used 
both methods at different times, some with greater emphasis on one than 
on the other. The spread of Christianity, for example, was brought about 
in the early stages largely by the normal methods of party organisation. 
Local cells were set up with the dual function of strengthening the faith of 
adherents and of gaining converts. These cells were not necessarily secret 
ot illegal. They could be as open as the branches of the Conservative Party 
in this country. Where the attitude of the authorities, however, was hostile, 
the cells were forced underground. Temporal power, of course, cannot be 
obtained by mass membership alone in undemocratic states, but depends 
largely on the conversion of the ruler and, through him, of the ruling class 
and eventually of the masses. Thus in A.D. 313 when the conversion of the 
Emperor Constantine led to the adoption of Christianity as the official 
religion of the Roman Empire, only one-tenth of the population were 
Christians according to Professor Baynes’ estimate. Yet, in the course of 
a few decades, the population became predominantly Christian. The 
importance of the influence of the conversion of rulers on the masses cannot 
be over-emphasised. For example, at the time of the Islamic conquest of 
Syria and Egypt, there were four large dioceses in the Christian Church, 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria and Antioch. Each of them was headed 
by a Patriarch and they were all independent of one another from the point 
of view of organisation. In fact, they developed into separate Churches, 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek Orthodox Church, the Coptic 
Church and the Syrian Jacobite Church. Yet the two former continued to 
flourish and expand under Christian rule while the two latter were reduced 
to the size of minor sects as a result of coming under Muslim rule. In our 
own times, we have seen the way in which overseas colonisation by European 
powers has led to successful missionary activity on such a scale that it would 
perhaps no longer be rash to prophesy that the time may come when Hanoi 
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will rival Paris and Lagos overshadow Canterbury as centres of Christianity. 
Outside the comparatively few countries in which democracy really works, 
allegiance to the state religion is a great advantage for the purpose of earning 
a living over the greater part of the earth’s surface. Success in the propaga- 
tion of a faith under present conditions largely depends on the conversion 
of the ruling group or its replacement through revolution by another ruling 
group. The numbers of post-war converts to Communism in Eastern Europe 
show that cuius regio eius religio still holds good, and the Communist method 
employed in non-Communist countries of gaining by infiltration a nucleus 
of disciplined professional revolutionaries ever on the alert to exploit an 
economic or military collapse in order to usurp the rdéle of the old ruling 
class, is soundly based on historical precedents. 

Although Christianity relied largely on infiltration for her expansion, 
there are instances such as the Crusades and Spanish expeditions to South 
America when use was made of armies to gain new territories. But, on the 
whole, her main method was infiltration and not conquest. Islam, on the 
other hand, spread mainly as the result of conquests and only to a limited 
extent as a result of infiltration. Within a remarkably short period, Muslim 
rule was established over a large part of the known world. The success of 
a conquering faith depends largely on external conditions. The Golden 
Age of the Kingdom of Israel under David and Solomon coincided with 
the temporary weakness of their contemporaries. The Maccabees won 
their victories over the exhausted might of Antioch with the aid of the 
rising power of Rome. In our own time, the process by means of which 
Nationalist movements have gained independence and power, by exploiting 
at times the weakness of the great powers of the day and at others their 
jealousies and suspicions of one another, is only too familiar to us. A sudden 
gesture of solidarity between the great powers would have put an end to 
many of these hopes. The Arab tribesmen, who poured out of Arabia into 
the Fertile Crescent, inspired by a living faith, impelled by poverty, fired by 
earthly as well as celestial visions, were perhaps not aware that the exhaus- 
tion of the Byzantine and Sassanid Empires was giving them their oppor- 
tunity of introducing into the lives of millions of human beings the tenets 
and practices of their new faith. They found themselves—like the Com- 
munists after the end of the Second World War—rewarded for their efforts 
and their faith, heralds of new ideas with a popular appeal to the under- 
privileged inhabitants of fertile lands containing much that seemed strange 
to them and more that they coveted. 

The analogy between the growth of Islam and the rise of Communism 
is particularly striking. It may be worth while to examine the likeness in 
detail. One must, however, begin by making it quite clear that this analogy 
applies only to the form and not to the substance. Islam was essentially a 
spiritual revolt of monotheism against paganism, with certain secondary 
social and economic aims. The Prophet Muhammad tried to alleviate the 
lot of the poor, the orphan, the widow and the weak generally. He suc- 
ceeded in doing so to a considerable extent but his spiritual rather than his 
material reforms caused his faith to survive. Communism, on the other 
hand, is essentially a revolt against economic misery, although it appealed 
largely in the first instance to young men and women who were disgusted 
by the selfishness of modern life, by bureaucratic cynicism and by the 
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growing materialism of a large section of the clergy of all faiths. Yet in 
spite of the early reactions of its adherents against materialism, Communism 
remains and professes to be a purely materialistic doctrine. 

Resemblances between the two movements are confined to the methods of 
organisation and discipline. In the first place, there are the obvious charac- 
teristics common to all movements which aim at political domination, such 
as the struggle for supremacy between rival leaders and the tendency to 
turn the graves of the founder and his successors into the centres of cult. 
These aspects, however, are so natural and are encountered so frequently 
that there is no great significance in them. Far more revealing is the fact 
that each of these movements came into existence on the basis of a book 
which became the final guide to their adherents and the subject of a number 
of commentaries and super-commentaries which were bound to cause 
dissension as a result of differences of interpretation. A very interesting 
example of this trend can be found in Stalin’s recent contributions to philo- 
logical studies. ‘‘ Talmudists and scholastics,” he wrote, “‘ see the letter of 
Marxism but do not grasp its essence. They study the text, conclusions 
and formule of Marxism but do not understand their contents.” 

Both these works were intended as guides to groups engaged in the 
revolutionary struggle and not as codes of law. Neither the Mecca nor the 
Medina suras (chapters) of the Quran envisaged an Islamic Empire, while 
** Das Kapital ”’ was devoted to an analysis of capitalism and an examination 
of the means of bringing about a revolution and almost ignored the problems 
which would face successful revolutionaries in power over a considerable 
area. Both the Arabs and the Russians, the main participants, were poor 
peoples who looked with envy on the territories to the west of them. Both 
had a kind of Messianic belief in their destiny to conquer the world in the 
name of their creed. Both found themselves, almost unexpectedly, in pos- 
session of large areas with a certain degree of civilisation, tradition and 
religion, and were welcomed by the mass of poor peasants and by the 
oppressed of all complexions. The Arabs received valuable assistance from 
Aramaic-speaking Christians—especially heretical Christians—and Jews in 
Syria, but were resisted by the Byzantine Greek landowners and burghers 
who were roughly the same sort of people as those who form the middle- 
class opposition to Communism in Eastern Europe today. The best 
example of this was the siege of Caesarea, which held out for seven years 
until A.D. 640 and only fell when a Jew within the city succeeded in finding 
an entrance for the invaders. a! 

The successful revolutionaries who found themselves in charge of newly 
acquired territories put aside their principles and adopted the only sensible 
way of dealing with the problems of administration. At first, they retained 
most of the surviving elements of the previous régime and there was a certain 
continuity of administration under the supervision of the conquerors. They 
tolerated all except those who had actively opposed them, while, at the same 
time, giving privileges to their friends and supporters. Sooner or later, 
many of the conquered embraced the religion of their rulers and it was then 
possible to make changes to suit the principles of the dominant faith. In 
both cases it was a gradual process and, in the countries under the influence 
of the U.S.S.R., is still only in the early stages. Private property still exists 
to a considerable extent and it will need the emergence of a new generation 
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imbued from childhood with Marxist doctrines before complete collectivisa- 
tion can be carried out. 

The mass conversion of the conquered to Islam was not entirely welcome 
to the Arabs. The general idea of the conquerors was that the conquered 
should be encouraged to lead normal lives and produce wealth, which should 
be taxed in order that their new rulers might be maintained in the style to 
which they were not accustomed. From the earliest days of the conquest 
there was a clash between Arab nationalism and Islamic universalism, which 
has endured in varying forms until the present day. On the one hand, there 
was a sense of mission, a feeling that it was important to convince all men 
of the truth which had been revealed to them, a disregard of racial considera- 
tions and a tradition of human brotherhood, which had led the Prophet to 
appoint an Abyssinian slave, Bilal, to sound the call to prayer for the com- 
munity. On the other hand, there was a definite attempt to discourage 
proselytisation among non-Arabs lest the revenue from the poll-tax paid by 
non-Muslim tributaries diminish. It is only too clear that the mass conver- 
sion of the population of the Middle East was not brought about by Muslim 
pressure but rather by the state of mind of the conquered. Comparatively 
small numbers continued to find satisfaction in their ancestral faiths. The 
majority, in the course of a few decades, eagerly accepted the opportunity 
to identify themselves with Islam and, thus, escape both from the taxes 
levied on members of other faiths and from the status of second-class 
human beings to which non-Muslims have been degraded throughout the 
history of Islam. (Incidentally, the intolerance of the converts towards 
non-Muslims closely resembles the attitude of some of the new Communists 
in Eastern Europe.) When their rulers found their incomes threatened by 
this development, they ordered the new converts to continue to pay the 
land tax,: which had previously been levied only on non-believers. In the 
Communist empire of today, we find the same clash between Russian 
nationalism and Communist universalism. One of the more attractive 
aspects of Communist rule has been the determination to grant real equality 
to all linguistic and racial groups and perhaps the least attractive is the pride 
of the Russian Communists in Russia as the first Communist country, their 
ill-disguised contempt for Communists of other nationalities, their readiness 
to sacrifice them at every step and their exploitation of satellite countries 
politically and economically as if it were a matter of principle. Perhaps 
the colonial question is the best illustration of this clash between national- 
ism and universalism. Stalin in his interpretations of Leninist Marxism 
supported the principle of self-determination and ruled that any struggle 
for national independence was ipso facto worthy of support—even if its 
leadership was of a bourgeois character. However, he laid down the 
proviso that this may only be done if it is not opposed to the interests of the 
working class as a whole—a phrase which appears to be a euphemism for 
the political advantage of the Soviet Union. 

The spread of Islam caused not only national clashes between Arabs and 
Muslims but also doctrinal deviations. Some of the new converts were 
suspected of retaining traces of their former beliefs and a form of inquisition 
was set up by the Abbasid Caliph al-Mansur (754-775) in order to purge 
the community of heresy. He was mainly concerned with Manichaeism. 
Under one of his successors, Al-Ma’mun (813-833), who had adopted the 
heretical Mu’tazilite belief in the doctrine of a created Quran, public offices 
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were drastically purged and all judges had to affirm their faith in this dogma. 
A later Caliph, Al-Mutawakkil (847-861), who revolted against this heresy, 
compelled all judges to reverse their opinions and we find the same judges 
retracting their previous affirmations in the most abject fashion in a manner 
reminiscent of the humiliating manner in which party members confess 
their shortcomings today in response to a change in official doctrine. 

In the field of foreign relations the parallel is even more striking. Just as 
Lenin put forward the theory that there can be no real peace between the 
Communist world and the Capitalist world and that a violent clash between 
them is inevitable, the Islamic doctrine also held that it was the duty of the 
Muslim world to carry on the struggle against the non-Muslim world 
perpetually until final victory. No true peace was possible between Muslim 
and infidels. In the course of time, however, the Arab tribesmen, who were 
originally fired with the religious duty of carrying the faith throughout 
the whole world and with the hope of gaining unimaginable wealth through 
plunder and tribute, became softened by wealth, corrupted by power, weary 
of fighting and inclined to settle down to a peaceful existence. The jurists, 
therefore, while unable to permit a peace treaty with non-Muslim states, 
were prepared to allow a Muslim ruler, in the event of weakness which would 
render him unable to carry on the struggle, to arrange a truce with a non- 
Muslim ruler. These truces, which could be valid for ten years and could 
be broken if atonement were made for the broken vow, cannot fail to recall 
the “‘ peace ” campaign and recent statements by Communist leaders to the 
effect that both worlds can live together in peace. 

What of the future ? In a despatch from St Petersburg dated January 
28th, 1852, the American Minister to Russia, Neill S. Brown, wrote :— 


A strange superstition prevails among the Russians, that they are predestined 
to conquer the world, and the prayers of the priests and the Church are mingled 
with requests to hasten and consummate this “‘ Divine Mission” while appeals 
to the soldiery founded on this idea of fatality and its glorious rewards are seldom 
made in vain. To a feeling of this sort has been attributed that remarkable 
patience and endurance which distinguished the Russian soldier in the midst of 
the greatest privations. 


The Arabs passed through the same phase but, as time went on, they grew 
steadily less aggressive to such an extent that the Caliphs were forced to 
seek soldiers from among more warlike races with the consequence that the 
latter succeeded in gaining temporal hegemony over practically the whole 
of Islam. On this analogy, it may be argued that the Russians, exhausted by 
the dreadful carnage of two world wars and a civil war, may also lose their 
aggressive Messianic tendencies and may leave the burden of military 
service to the more primitive peoples under their rule, who may in turn 
follow the example of the Seljuk and Ottoman Turks and gain effective 
control of the empire. The behaviour of over 100,000 Russian prisoners 
who fought against their country under the command of General Vlassov— 
a Communist general and not a survivor from Tsarist times—is perhaps an 
indication of this trend. An even more weighty piece of evidence is the 
flight of considerable numbers of Soviet soldiers to Western Germany 
during the past five years. Reports from the U.S.S.R. suggest that cynicism 
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and corruption are on the increase and that the revolutionary festivals have 
now a largely social rather than an ideological significance for many 
Communists. 

Alternatively, organised Communism may follow another Islamic trend 
and disintegrate into smaller independent sultanates and principalities— 
although difficulties of communications made disintegration easier in the 
past than it is today. Tito’s régime in Yugoslavia is perhaps a foretaste of 
this process. Again, just as the sects in Islam did not disappear with the 
death of their central figures, but re-emerge from time to time in slightly 
different shapes, perhaps with the death of Stalin there may be a revival of 
Trotskyism and a return to a more literal and less opportunist interpretation 
of Marxism. The Communist empire may finally decay into a weak, ram- 
shackle, conservative, orthodox Marxist confederation, loosely held together 
by a common way of life like the Otteman Empire, on the defensive politic- 
ally and militarily, animated mainly by a desire to preserve as much as can 
be preserved without interference from a flourishing and expanding Western 
European-American confederacy. 

What future can there be for the older faiths ? What methods are they to 
adopt in order to maintain their position and extend their influence ? They 
are being forced to wage a defensive war on two fronts against the hostility 
of materialist creeds on the one hand and the indifference of large sections of 
Western society on the other. Can they hope to go over to the offensive in 
the near future P 

The rise of Judaism resembles that of Islam in that both were originally 
movements of nomads impelled by the force of a faith and economic pressure 
to invade cultivated areas, and that of Christianity in that, during the process 
of dispersion over a large part of the civilised world, Judaism adopted the 
method of infiltration and met with considerable success not only among 
serious individuals attracted by the superior moral tone of Judaism but also 
by converting rulers of principalities such as Queen Helena and her two sons, 
King Izates and King Monobasius of Adiabene (between A.D. 35 and 40), Abu 
Karib As’ad Kamil, the Himyarite ruler (ca. A.D. 385-420) and Bulan, the 
King of the Khazars (ca. A.D. 750) who helped to spread their new faith 
among their subjects. However, the complete eclipse of all Jewish temporal 
power, as a result of the consolidation of the dominion of her daughter- 
faiths, meant an end of Jewish missionary activity and a renewal of the 
emphasis laid by the prophets and their rabbinic successors on purification 
by suffering and penitence in a world which was but a corridor leading to 
the real world. The aim of the ideal Jew was, in the words of Maimonides, 
** to be among the persecuted and not among the persecutors, to be among 
those who are hurt and not among those who hurt others.” This way of 
thought persists today only among a minority of Jews. In Western Europe 
and the New World this “‘ minority within a minority ” is holding its own 
and has consolidated its position. A few converts from the ranks of nominal 
Jews are continually being made but the majority of professing Jews are no 
longer moved by a living faith. Their attachment to Judaism is largely 
confined to the social occasions into which the festivals and the ceremonies 
connected with birth, maturity, marriage and death have degenerated. The 
task before the believing minority is, therefore, to convert the majority by 
strengthening their own religious institutions and infiltrating into positions 
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of influence and power within the communal organisations. In Eastern 
Europe, the position is very different. The Jews in the U.S.S.R. are still 
struggling hard to maintain their ancestral faith as far as it can be observed 
in the face of the prohibition of religious teaching for children and regula- 
tions governing work which prevent observance of the Sabbath and 
Festivals. The few synagogues which are allowed to remain open are 
crowded during the festival services and congregations include a number of 
young men and women who cannot remember life under anything other 
than a Communist régime. It is an uphill fight—almost an underground 
movement. In fact, there is a certain amount of clandestine religious 
teaching. In Leningrad, between the wars, there was even an underground 
seminary. Most of the available information on the subject has been derived 
from a few thousand of the devout who managed to smuggle themselves _ 
over the frontiers in the confusion following the end of the war and made 
their way to the D.P. camps. Judging from their accounts, the whole 
Jewish population of the Soviet Union—with the exception of the relatively 
small number of Jewish Communists—would follow their example if they 
were given the opportunity. In the satellite states where Jewish emigration 
is still permitted, most of the survivors—apart from the Communists—have 
either left or intend to leave. A similar wave of mass emigration—due to 
the physical rather than spiritual persecution following the growth of 
nationalist feeling in general and the reaction of Arab nationalism to the 
Zionist movement in particular—is at the present moment bringing about 
the dissolution of the historic Jewish communities of the Middle East. 

The vast majority of these emigrants are or soon will be in the Zionist 
state, the foundation of which marked the triumph of Jewish nationalist 
activity during the last three decades. This state contains a strong religious 
minority—far stronger than in any other Jewish community—which forms 
an enclave between the hostility of the left and the indifference of the right. 
Politically, this minority is also divided into left and right but their sense of 
solidarity against anti-religious forces is unlikely to disappear. The main 
difference between religious Jews in Israel is not the question of socialism 
and capitalism. It is between those who feel that Judaism can make more 
headway by identifying itself with nationalist aspirations and those who 
believe that there can be no compromise with a “pagan” movement. For 
there are a number of points of doctrine on which Judaism and Jewish 
nationalists must clash. Firstly, there is a conflict in the interpretation of 
the course of Jewish history. Judaism holds that persecution comes upon 
Jews as the punishment of sin and that salvation can only come about 
through a change of heart and conduct. According to Jewish nationalists, 
the cause is the minority status of Jews and a Jewish state the only solution 
of the problem. Again, Judaism’s picture of the ideal Jew is the devout 
scholar, while the ideal Jew in nationalist eyes is the farmer driving a tractor 
with a sub-machine gun slung over his shoulder. In the light of Jewish 
tradition, the very survival of the state depends on a return to Judaism and 
obedience to the commandments, without which all attempts to strengthen 
the army and the country are useless. This conflict is, of course, not con- 
fined to ideological polemics in magazines. It is being waged particularly 
fiercely for the souls of children in the camps for immigrants and in the 
schools. The nationalist labour movement, which controls not only the 
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government but also the labour exchanges and some of the largest industrial 
undertakings in the country, can and does exercise economic pressure on all 
immigrants and others with the object of forcing them to send their children 
to the labour schools. In general, anti-religious elements in Israel do not 
try to convert adults, whom they regard as already set in their ways. It is 
in their concentration on children of school age that we must look for an 
explanation of the crises resulting from a coalition of the labour party with 
the religious bloc and its eventual collapse. Arguments for a unified school 
system, which sound so reasonable in the West, break down in the face of a 
full-scale ‘ Kulturkampf ” with the schools as a battleground. On the other 
hand, if those hostile to religion have the advantage of controlling a large 
part of the means of earning a living in Israel, the religious groups are forti- 
fied by the state’s reliance on the philanthropy of Jews living outside its 
frontiers. It is a remarkable fact that many European and American Jews, 
whose daily lives reveal their indifference to Jewish tradition, nevertheless 
feel that the Holy Land should be a centre of traditional Judaism. The 
result has been a remarkable display of consideration for the feelings of 
religious Jews, which has led some visiting journalists ignorant of the back- 
ground to write of “ clerical” domination. The true explanation is the fear 
of hindering the success of the fund-raising campaigns. However, these 
inhibitions are slowly disappearing. The breakdown of the coalition led 
the Labour party to take revenge on the religious bloc by cancelling the 
exemption from national service which had previously been granted to reli- 
gious women of military age. The struggle is growing keener and the 
general-election last July has altered the position by strengthening right- 
wing forces which need the support of the religious groups. 


Christianity, unlike Judaism and Islam, is still a vigorous missionary 
faith. Year by year, more converts are being made in the non-Muslim areas 
of Africa and the Far East. The foundations of powerful churches are being 
laid with a real, if unspectacular, success. At the same time, in Muslim areas 
the outlook for Christianity is very bleak. The ancient dioceses of Antioch 
and Alexandria seem unlikely to survive for any length of time. Candidates 
for ordination are few in the Middle East. While the older generation 
maintain their pride in being Christians and an attitude of superiority to 
their Muslim environment, the younger men regret their misfortune in not 
having been born Muslims. Impelled by the ferocity of competition for 
government posts and the general deterioration of the position of minorities 
in that area, their hopes are centred either in emigration to lands of greater 
opportunities or in a social revolution. 

In Western Europe and the United States, the non-Catholic churches are, 
like Judaism, faced with the challenge of indifference and are also making 
steady progress. The survey which was recently carried out by the Arch- 
bishop of York showed a perceptible increase in church attendances in the 
towns. This tendency, which was particularly marked among the younger 
generation, has also been reported by other denominations in this country. 
It is at present only a tendency and not an indication of a vast religious 
revival. In the U.S.A., the National Council of the Churches of Christ, an 
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inter-denominational body which provides research and information 
services for a number of American churches, has recently compared the 
strength claimed by all religious bodies with fifty thousand members or 
more in 1926 and 1949. The grand total has risen from fifty-three million 
to eighty million—a rise of 51 per cent. as compared with an increase of 
nearly 30 per cent. in the population. The position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Western Europe and in the U.S.A. has undoubtedly been main- 
tained and even strengthened by a gradual accession of converts—many of 
them men and women of high intellectual attainments. In countries under 
enemy occupation during the war, the religious position was influenced by 
the attitude of the clergy and the devout laity towards the occupying 
authorities and the extent of their participation in resistance movements. 
In those areas where they played a prominent rdle in the struggle, the 
growth of democratic religious political parties is particularly marked. 
Yet, in spite of grounds for optimism, there is no evidence on which one 
can claim that more than a substantial minority of the population regularly 
takes part in corporate acts of Christian worship in any Christian country. 

In Eastern Europe and throughout the length and breadth of the Com- 
munist Europe, the Christian Churches have been reduced to the status of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire before A.D. 313 without being able to 
enjoy the benefits of pagan tolerance. Their position may in the near future 
deteriorate to such an extent that they will be forced underground. The 
Roman Catholic Church, with its allegiance to Rome and its experience and 
tradition of opposing and rebuking secular powers, is likely to make a more 
effective and sustained protest than the Orthodox Church with its tradition 
of subservience to the ruler. On the other hand, the former will be more 
strictly watched than the latter. Both may survive in readiness for the time 
when the hearts of the new ruling group are weary and ready for their 
message. At-the present time, the religious leaders of the countries in 
Eastern Europe under Soviet domination are divided politically into two 
camps. Some have allied themselves with the remnants of the middle-class 
nationalist opposition while others support with all the weight of their 
influence the social policies of their governments. While their choice 
obviously depends on their personal inclinations and—in some cases but by 
no means in all—on opportunist motives, many on both sides believe that by 
their political zeal they are likely to attract to their churches many of those 
whose political activities have diverted them from religion in the past. It is 
part of the old problem of whether one can gain more by collaboration, 
appeasement and indirect influence than by opposition, resistance and 
struggle and the answer always depends on the circumstances of the case 
and the unpredictable final outcome of the struggle. Nor is there a firm 
dividing line between Christianity and Communism. Tradition cannot be 
lightly thrown overboard. Curious anomalies exist and must continue to 
exist. In Italy, there are thousands of peasants who combine devotion to 
their faith with votes for Communist candidates. The same is true of parts 
of Greece. 

A friend of mine recently travelled from the Pireus in a Greek cargo 
boat and was astonished to find that the sailors, who observed Lent so 
strictly, listened regularly and with evident approval to broadcasts from 
Moscow. In China, the ‘‘ Jesus Family” movement, which for twenty- 
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five years has been practising ‘‘ Christian Communism,” has been welcomed 
by the Chinese People’s Government as having “‘ reached the goal of a class- 
less society.” During these coming years, attempts are bound to be made 
to reconcile religion and Communism and it may well be that the churches, 
stripped of privilege and purified by their return to primitive conditions of 
evangelism, may soften the rigid materialism of modern Communists and 
win over their hearts to a more human way of thought with incalculable 
results. To all those who see in history a record of man’s need of divine 
help, such an attempt must seem not only valuable but hopeful. 

A superficial examination would suggest that Islam has retained a firm 
hold on the populations of Muslim countries. Such a view hardly agrees 
with realities. Among Muslims who have had a secondary education, it is 
very rare to find anyone who prays or fasts. The villages and small towns 
are still fairly conservative in this respect but even among working men in 
the larger towns devout Muslims are in the minority. This process is being 
accelerated, as elsewhere in the world, by an agrarian revolution which is 
driving unemployed and under-employed peasants into the towns with the 
result that they are deprived of the traditional religious influences while they 
drift uprooted, in economic misery and spiritual indifference, towards the 
newer movements of nationalism and Communism with their appeal to the 
under-privileged. Furthermore, this process seems likely to continue at an 
even faster rate. The spiritual leaders of the old school seem powerless to 
stop it. Many of the younger ulema have identified themselves with national- 
ism in the hope that this will increase their following. Their exploitation 
of religion for political purposes may be successful politically but from the 
point of view of religion it is doomed to fail. In Islamic history, we find 
two sources of weakness which prevent a successful religious revival. In 
the first place, we find a traditional attitude of contempt for the lowly and 
the humble on the part of the respectable and the wealthy. Secondly, we 
find a tradition of subservience to any government in power. This has 
revealed itself in our own day in the collapse of any resistance to the anti- 
religious propaganda conducted in Muslim areas of the U.S.S.R. As long 
as the issue was in doubt, the mullahs of Turkestan put up a fight. As 
soon as the Communist government was consolidated, they made their peace 
with it and resistance collapsed. In Turkey too, we find no trace of resist- 
ance to the secularist policy of Kemal Ataturk. A devout minority—and 
there were many of them, more than in most Muslim countries—merely 
went underground and conducted their own religious activities privately 
as best they could. Little attempt was made by parents to give their children 
religious education although the religious tradition lingered on in the small 
towns and villages. It was maintained, and is now being revived, largely by 
members of the orders of dervishes, who had for a long time enjoyed a far 
greater influence with the masses than had the official representatives of 
Islam in Turkey. In Persia, among the Shi’a, there was a stronger tradition 
of revolt and of conspiratorial activity. But all attempts at resistance to 
Reza Shah’s policy were put down in a brutal fashion and, after public 
hangings of leading religious personalities, active resistance faced out. At 
the present time, however, the growing indifference to Islamic practice in 
Islamic countries is not to be attributed to persecution but to a general shift 
in emphasis from the next world to the present one, the development of 
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monopoly capitalism, the growing preoccupation of the upper and middle 
classes with money-making in order to appease their expanded appetites 
for luxuries and ostentation, and of the poorer classes with the ferocity of 
the struggle for existence. Their pattern of thought on the subject—and 
this applies to the adherents of all traditional faiths in the East—is roughly 
along the following lines : (a) the peoples of the West are wealthy ; (4) 
they have acquired the technique of gaining wealth ; (¢) they have no 
religion and are rich ; (d) we have a great deal of religion and are poor ; 
(e) it therefore follows that their indifference to religion has enabled them 
to devote themselves to inventions which have helped them to create 
wealthy, progressive societies while our obsession with religion has kept us 
backward and prevented us from attaining the wealth which is within our 
reach. Consequently, while the youth regard the religion of their ancestors 
not only as old-fashioned but also as a hindrance to technical advancement, 
the decline of the influence of Islam is bound to continue. At the same time, 
one should add that there is in the Middle East little of the anti-religious 
fanaticism which is typical of anti-clericalism and Marxism in Europe. The 
prevailing attitude is a curious mixture of inward contempt and indifference 
and outward respect for faith and tradition. 

Finally, one must report a certain mental rapprochement and feeling of 
solidarity among the orthodox of the three monotheistic faiths. I am not 
referring to the negotiations which have been held during the last year 
between the Vatican and the Arab League or to such organisations as the 
Council of Christians and Jews. They are inspired largely by political 
motives, the former being a reaction to the power of Zionism in the Holy 
Land and the latter a result of fear on the part of serious citizens with a civic 
conscience of the harm which can be done to a democratic country by the 
deliberate organisation of religious and racial tension. The solidarity to 
which I refer is due to the growing feeling among the orthodox that they 
face the same problems and usually provide the same answer, that they are 
all fighting the same fight and opposed by the same forces. They appear to 
find comfort in the knowledge that they are not alone. They no longer feel 
the urge to expand at one another’s expense. Now they have wider terri- 
tories to conquer where they can work unhindered by competition and their 
attitude to their difficulties has changed. Moreover, the realisation is 
spreading among members of all three faiths that they must raise their 
personal standards, that their faiths can only become living faiths if their 
adherents are manifestly better and nobler human beings than those who are 
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Proressor W. E. HockIne, in his Hibbert Lectures on Living 
Religions and a World Faith, tells of two Christian missionaries in India who 
were discussing their work. One of them was a Jesuit father; the other 
was a Protestant. The Protestant pointed out that when he and his asso- 
ciates were reckoning up the total number of Christians in India, they 
included the Roman Catholics in their calculations. ‘“‘Do you Roman 
Catholics include the Protestants? ”’ he asked. Very politely, but very 
definitely, the Jesuit father replied: “‘ No, of course not. Why should we?””! 

The Roman Catholic view appears to be summed up very neatly in the 
Jesuit father’s declaration. When we remember that the Roman Church 
is far and away the largest single section of “ those who profess and call 
themselves Christians,” it is a matter of no small significance that, from the 
Roman Catholic point of view, the main stream of the Christian tradition is 
represented by the Roman communion, and everything outside that com- 
munion is outside the main stream. 

But this is not what the World Council of Churches means when it talks 
of “the main stream of the Christian tradition.” It is not what the B.B.C. 
means. What is this ‘‘ main stream,’ and what conditions have to be 
fulfilled in order that a church or an individual may be in it ? 

When a church which is outside the Roman obedience claims that it is 
inside the main stream of the Christian tradition, I submit that the claim can 
be justified, and can only be justified, if it can be shown that what that 
particular church is teaching is a legitimate development or fulfilment of 
what was thought and said by wise and holy men of olden time—the wise 
and holy men who were responsible for the direction taken by the main 
stream of the Christian tradition. 

In this sense, Anglicans, Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians and others claim that they are in the main stream. They do 
not say that their religious ideas are absolutely identical with the religious 
ideas of the primitive Christians, but they do say that their ideas are a 
legitimate development of the primitive ideas—an unfolding of what was 
implicit in the primitive ideas. Their claim to be in the main stream is 
endorsed by the World Council of Churches, and by the B.B.C. 

But if the basis of this claim is that they are developing what was implicit 
in the teaching of the primitive Church, as I suggest, then the main stream 
of the Christian tradition contains elements which have not yet been acknow- 


1 Living Religions and a World Faith, p. 165. 
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ledged by the World Council of Churches or the B.B.C. In the sense 
indicated, and in no other sense, I claim that Unitarians are in the main 
stream of the Christian tradition. So are the Quakers. It seems to me that 
both Unitarians and Quakers have taken seriously a doctrine which has 
received insufficient attention during the course of the development of the 
main stream of the Christian tradition—the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
I do not suggest that this Doctrine has been ignored by the larger Christian 
communions—of course it hasn’t. But I do suggest that it has received 
insufficient attention, and that the function of small bodies like the Uni- 
tarians and the Quakers is to place renewed emphasis upon it. 

Congregationalists are familiar with a statement of the distinctive witness 
of the Congregational Churches, which runs: “‘ We believe in the Crown 
Rights of the Redeemer.”” When I gave the Presidential Address at the 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches in London in 
April, 1951, I suggested that the distinctive witness of Unitarianism might 
be summed up in the statement: ‘‘ We believe in the Crown Rights of the 
Holy Spirit.” This witness in no way contradicts the distinctive witness of 
the Congregational Churches, but is complementary thereto, and in my 
judgement it is a legitimate development of what was believed in the primi- 
tive Christian Churches. If so, it is an essential element in the main stream 
of the Christian tradition. 

“ The Crown Rights of the Holy Spirit ” is a phrase which challenges us 
to place renewed emphasis on the fact of Divine guidance, here and now. 
It is not sufficient to say, “God spoke’; we must be able to say, “‘ God 
speaks.” 

I believe that this Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and his present speaking, 
is a true doctrine, but I readily admit that it can be a dangerous doctrine. 
I will endeavour to show how true it is, and how dangerous it can be. 

There are four words which occur again and again in the Bible: “‘ Thus 
saith the Lord.” For purposes of illustration, I select two instances of 
speakers who were utterly convinced that they were led by the Holy Spirit 
and speaking in the name of the Lord. My first instance is 1 Sam. xv. 1-3: 
** Samuel said unto Saul, Thus saith the Lord, Go and smite Amalek, and 
utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them not; but slay both man 
and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.”” My second 
instance is John xiv. 24: “‘ Jesus said, The word which ye hear is not mine, 
but the Father’s which sent me.” 

Now, in the first instance, was Samuel right? Was it the Lord who was 
speaking through him? Most of us would say, “‘ Of course not,” and in 
saying that, perhaps, we suppose that everybody will agree with us. No, 
not everybody. Let us see what “the ordinary person ” thinks about it— 
the person, say, who finds relaxation in the reading of a good “ thriller.” 
I was reading such a book recently—Conspiracy at Angel, by Brian Flynn. 
One of the characters in it is an old Colonel. He is talking to a young 
friend, and explaining how the criminal classes ought to be treated. ‘‘ Treat 
’em like God Almighty used to treat some of those blasted tribes you read 
about in the Scriptures,” he says. The young fellow seems to think that 
this is somewhat drastic, so the Colonel amplifies his advice. “‘ If you knew 
your Old Testament, as every thinking man should, you’d be well aware 
that under certain circumstances Jehovah destroyed certain tribes. Mark 
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you, sir—destroyed them! No half measures. Exterminated them. No 
pandering to mush and sickly sentimentality. The Amalekites, the Am- 
monites, the...er... Jebusites and...er... many others. I 
commend the matter to you, sir. You should read about it.” 

It may be objected that the old Colonel is only a character in fiction. 
But fiction is not falsehood. If it is good fiction—and Conspiracy at Angel 
is good fiction—it portrays men and women as they really are. There are 
people like the old Colonel, who take the Old Testament view about how to 
deal with the enemies of society. There are Governments which take that 
view, and apply it, and liquidate those whom they regard as the enemies of 
the State. In the world as it now is, there are many individuals who would 
liquidate their own personal enemies, if they had the power to do so, and 
were assured that they could do so without forfeiting their place in society. 

But those who profess and call themselves Christians, and have caught 
some faint measure of the Spirit that was in Jesus, have risen to a higher 
level. They would say with complete assurance: “‘ When Samuel told 
Saul to liquidate the Amalekites, it wasn’t the Lord who was speaking; 
it was only Samuel; and he was mistaken when he said, Thus saith the Lord.” 

But if Samuel was mistaken, what absolute guarantee have we that Jesus 
was not mistaken when he affirmed that his word was not his, but the word 
of his Heavenly Father? Or, to take our own personal case, when an idea 
comes into our mind, and it seems to us a true idea—that is, an idea sent to 
us by the Lord—what absolute guarantee have we that it is a true idea, and 
that we are entitled to introduce it with the challenging preface: “Thus 
saith the Lord ”? 

This is a question of fundamental importance, especially for those who 
stake everything, as I do, on the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit and his present 
speaking. The Roman Catholic may test his ideas by reference to the 
teachings of his Church; the Protestant fundamentalist may test his ideas 
by reference to what is written in a Book; but those of us who accept the 
Doctrine of the Spirit in the sense I have indicated have gone behind the 
authority of the Book and the authority of the Church to the ultimate 
authority on which both Book and Church must rest—the authority of the 
Holy Spirit speaking to the souls of men. This Voice of the Spirit, this 
Inner Light, is our sole and supreme authority for what we think and say and 
do. But if the light that is in us be darkness, as we think it was in the case 
of Samuel, how great is that darkness ? 

How can we be sure that the light which is in us is a true light? Or, 
to put it another way, if there are two systems of control—Man’s and God’s, 
or Personal and Cosmic—is there any means of knowing where the one 
ends and the other begins? Is there anything that from a human or cosmic 
point of view is really autonomous? In short, when we feel: impelled to 
say, “‘ Thus saith the Lord,” how can we be sure that it is the voice of the 
Lord and not the voice of our own imperfect wills ? 

It seems to me that we cannot be absolutely sure. We cannot hope to 
find out the Almighty unto perfection. All we can do, and all that we can 
be expected to do, is to take every possible precaution against error. If we 
do that, we arrive at a reasonable assurance, and a reasonable assurance 
provides the necessary and sufficient basis for action. 

Let us take a hint from the methods of scientific investigation. In any 
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intricate experiment, the experiment is carried out many times, and by many 
different investigators, and it is usually found that the different investigators 
get slightly different results. Why? Because there is something which 
scientists call “the personal equation.” The different investigators are all 
dealing with the same physical apparatus or the same chemical reagents, 
but into their use of apparatus or reagents there enter their personal tastes 
and prejudices and pre-judgements—“ the personal equation,” as it is 
called. In all their work, therefore, scientists have learned to make allow- 
ances for “‘ the personal equation.” 

But if this is necessary in a comparatively simple matter like dealing with 
chemical reagents or physical apparatus, which can be seen and handled 
and tested by all the physical senses, surely it will be necessary when we are 
dealing with Realities—if they are Realities—which are beyond the grasp 
of physical sense, the Realities which are the concern of philosophy and 
theology, the Realities of spiritual experience. 

Right at the start, we have to face a tricky question concerning these 
so-called Realities—are they Realities? May it not be that they are the 
products of our imagination, and that our imagination is leading us astray ? 
If someone challenges us to prove that the Realities of spiritual experience 
are Realities, how can we answer him? What does he mean by “ proof ”’? 
Is he asking us to prove the existence of spiritual realities by methods which 
would be capable of proving the existence of physical realities? To ask 
that is to ask the impossible. For, by definition, the spiritual Realities (if 
they are Realities) are beyond the grasp of physical sense. We grasp them 
by faith, and though faith does not mean believing what you know isn’t 
true, nevertheless it does mean believing what you cannot prove by the 
methods of physical science. 

You can indeed say that the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and 
that the proof of the faith is in the action, the life, the character which 
results from the holding of it. Judged by that test, Samuel’s faith was 
defective; judged by the self-same test, the faith of Jesus emerges trium- 
phant. But, at the instant when a particular article of faith seems to grip 
our hearts and minds and souls, at the instant when we feel impelled to say, 
** Thus saith the Lord,” we have no action, no life, no character to produce 
as a verification of the article of faith. All we have is a basis for action, for 
life, for character, and the justification or pragmatic proof of the particular 
article of faith must come later. 

For example, at the instant when Jesus said, “‘ Love your enemies; do 
good to them that hate you,” it didn’t seem to be true; it didn’t seem to 
make sense; there was no proof that it would work. It was a challenge— 
a challenge to make a daring experiment and engage in a venture of faith. 
Those who responded to the challenge found that it did work, and that 
evil was actually overcome by good. In that sense the faith was justified and 
the supreme power of Love was demonstrated. But our problem is the 
problem of the new-born idea at the instant it appears in our minds, and 
before its results can be manifested. How can we know whether the new- 
born idea comes from God or from our own imperfect wills ? 

Even if the idea comes direct from God, it comes to us through our minds, 
and some element of our human personality, some dross of earth, some 
function of the personal equation, is almost certainly mixed up with it. 
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What we ought to do, therefore, is to compare our idea with the ideas and 
ideals which have influenced and inspired others, especially those who have 
been acclaimed as saints. If our idea seems in harmony with their 
ideals, if it seems a reasonable extension or fulfilment of their ideas, we 
may feel the more assured that, in its'essence, the idea has come to us from 
God. 

For example, when James Martineau declared: “The Incarnation is 
true, not of Christ exclusively, but of man universally,” he was putting 
forward what was in one sense a new and daring idea. But, in another 
sense, it was not a new idea; it seemed to him a reasonable extension of the 
old idea put forward by Athanasius at the Council of Nicaea in A.D. 325. 
Martineau did not say, ‘* The Incarnation is false”; he said, “‘ The Incarna- 
tion is true,” and proceeded to give a reasonable explanation of why it was 
true. His doctrine may be regarded as a fulfilment of the doctrine of 
Athanasius. And, to carry the matter to the highest level, when Jesus put 
forward his new and daring ideas concerning the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man, they did not seem to him to be new ideas; he 
regarded them as the necessary and sufficient fulfilment of the ideas implicit 
in the law and the prophets. 

Here, then, is a method whereby we may test an idea at the instant when 
it comes into our minds, and arrive at some assurance as to whether it 
comes from above or beneath. If the new and novel idea seems utterly 
new and wholly novel, if it makes us feel superior to our fellows, if it sunders 
us from them, if it encourages in us a feeling of self-sufficiency—then we 
may suspect it. At the best, there are large elements of the personal equation 
mixed-up-with it; and at the worst, the light that is in us is darkness. But 
if the new and novel idea seems to draw us closer to our fellows, if it seems 
an extension or amplification of what has been thought and said by wise 
and holy men of olden time, if it seems not wholly new nor utterly novel, 
if it seems to increase our sense of being within the communion of saints, 
if it makes us feel more loving and kind and sympathetic and charitable— 
then we may go ahead with confidence, and proclaim “ Thus saith the Lord.” 
As we go ahead, the “ proof” of the idea will be made plain in the results 
which flow from it. 

The value of tradition is that it acts as a signpost, pointing along the way 
we should go. Buta signpost is no use to a would-be traveller who has been 
deprived of motive power—for example, a motorist who has run out of 
petrol. The motive power for the spiritual pilgrimage is provided by the 
Holy Spirit, speaking directly to the souls of men. Impelled by the Spirit, 
we must travel on, beyond the signpost, and, as we travel, we are making a 
venture of faith. We must be prepared to take some risks—the risks 
involved in any reasonable venture. Jesus told a Parable about two men 
who built houses, one on the rock, and the other on the sand. But he told 
the Parable to emphasise the importance of building on rock; not to justify 
the over-cautious sceptic who spends most of his days and half his nights 
looking for a sufficiently rock-like foundation, yet never finding it. Brindley, 
the famous engineer, built an embankment on a foundation of brushwood, 
laid on the quicksands at the estuary of the Mersey. A modern engineer 
would have sucked out the quicksands by a pump, and built on the rock, 
but a pump of sufficient power was not available in Brindley’s day, so he 
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built on brushwood. And his plan worked; his embankment stood the 
strains and stresses imposed on it. 

So with us. By all means let us build on the bed-rock of absolute assur- 
ance, if we can find the rock. But if not, let us not despise the brushwood 
foundation of a reasonable assurance—that is, an assurance sufficient to 
lead to effective action. Such an assurance I find in the insights of Jesus. 
I cannot prove that he was right. I cannot prove that the words he uttered 
were the words that he had from God. I cannot prove that his Gospel of 
Regeneration through the Power of Love is the answer to the world’s 
desperate need. Wherever I have been able to test it, in small personal 
matters, I have found that it works, but that is a long way short of proving 
that it would work universally. Still, I believe that it would work over a 
surprisingly large area, and that the limits beyond which it would not work 
—if there are such limits—are unknown to us. I believe that the Holy 
Spirit is leading men, here and now, to place fuller reliance on the insights 
of Jesus Christ. In doing this, they are making a venture of faith and 
acting on the basis of a reasonable assurance. They cannot be #/éfer/y sure, 
but they can be sufficiently sure. 

By a “reasonable assurance” I mean an assurance which stands all 
the tests that human reason can apply to it. If anyone asks for more than 
this, he is asking the impossible. For Reason and Revelation are not two 
contrasting methods of arriving at the truth; on the contrary, Reason and 
Revelation go hand-in-hand, Reason being the God-given power whereby 
the accuracy of any alleged Revelation may be tested. 

The test is not infallible. No one who appeals to Reason supposes that 
human reason is infallible. But if it be asserted that Revelation is infallible, 
what of the revelation which came to Samuel concerning the liquidation 
of the Amalekites? If we are to distinguish between the revelation which 
came to Samuel and the revelation which came to Jesus, on what basis shall 
the distinction be made, unless we are allowed to reason about the respective 
revelations? Reason is not infallible, but it is our final court of appeal. 
By it the revelation which came to Samuel is judged defective; by it the 
revelation which came through Jesus and is enshrined in the Christian 
tradition is declared to be divine. 

But the Christian tradition, as I understand it, is a growing thing. It is 
still in the making. In these present days, no less than in the early days of the 
Christian Church, “ all who profess and call themselves Christians ” have a 
share in the making of it. 

The main stream of the Christian tradition sweeps onwards, carrying 
away many man-made devices which were constructed with the object of 
directing or diverting its course. But its course cannot be directed, or 
diverted, by man-made devices; its course is determined by the Holy 
Spirit. It is my contention that all who honestly feel that they are following 
the promptings of the Holy Spirit and relying on the insights of Jesus 
Christ are entitled to claim that they are proceeding along the main stream 
of the Christian tradition. If their ideas stand the test of reason, and if they 
can show that their ideas are a legitimate development of the ideas held 
by wise and holy men of olden time, their claim ought to be acknowledged. 
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THERE have been few problems in the field of the historical interpretation 
of Palestinian archeological data which have interested students so much 
as the one which deals with the fall of Canaanite Jericho to the invading 
Israelites, described in chapter six of the Book of Joshua. At the same time, 
there have been few problems which have seemed so elusive. There has 
been considerable debate in the literature over the date of Jericho’s destruc- 
tion, but it is now generally agreed by all investigators save one } that it 
was some time before 1300 B.c. Following this catastrophe, the city 
remained virtually uninhabited until the tenth-ninth centuries, when the 
Israelites rebuilt it. Since other facts based on the biblical narratives and 
supported by archeological evidence point to a thirteenth-century date for 
the main wave of the Exodus from Egypt and the military campaigns of 
Joshua, this information concerning the final fall of Canaanite Jericho, the 
best known story associated with the conquest of Canaan by Israel, furnishes 
the major problem in the historical reconstruction of the Exodus and the 
Conquest.? 

The Canaan sketched in the Book of Joshua is later than that of the 
Tell-el-Amarna period of the early fourteenth century. Professor William F. 
Albright’s study of the Amarna tablets 3 indicates that there were four main 
city states in Southern Palestine during the first part of the fourteenth 
century. The silence of the Amarna correspondence concerning Southern 
Transjordan, together with the results of Professor Nelson Glueck’s survey 
of this area,* indicate that the district was still inhabited by a nomadic 
people during the period of the Amarna letters. In the Book of Joshua, 
however, we encounter nine city states in Southern Palestine,® in addition 
to those at Jericho, Bethel, and Hivite Tetrapolis, while from the Book of 
Numbers® we learn that an entirely new system of affairs existed in Trans- 
jordan, for the area is divided into four kingdoms (those of Og, Sihon, 
Moab, and Edom). Obviously, a date later than the Amarna period of the 
fourteenth century for the Conquest is presupposed by this state of affairs 
in the Books of Joshua and Numbers. 

Professor Glueck’s explorations in Transjordan have shown that the 
kingdoms of Edom, Moab, and Ammon were not founded until the thir- 
teenth century B.c.? Chapter twenty-one in the Book of Numbers men- 
tions a number of towns in which the people were living when Israel 
traversed this territory, and this presupposes a period when nomadic life 
had been abandoned, that is, the thirteenth century B.c. Before then, the 
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troublesome circuit of Edom recorded in the Book of Numbers would 
have been unnecessary as nothing more formidable than occasional colli- 
sions with nomadic tribes would have hindered the progress of Israel 
through Edom and Moab.§ With the establishment of a kingdom, the 
state of Edom was thickly settled and well protected by a series of border 
fortresses.® The passage of Israel through Transjordan on the way to 
Canaan must be assigned a thirteenth century B.c. date on the basis of the 
textual and archzological evidence.!° 

The lack of evidence for Egyptian building in the Delta during the 
Eighteenth Dynasty points to the Nineteenth Dynasty for the Hebrew 
construction of Pithom and Rameses. The tradition in the Book of Exodus 
that the Israelites were forced by the Egyptian corvée to take part in the 
construction of these store cities is independently supported by the excava- 
tions at Tell Retabeh (Pithom) and Tanis, both of which were built (or 
rebuilt) by Rameses II (1301 B.c.-1234 B.C.), Professor Albright has 
observed that since Tanis was called Per-Re’emasese (House of Rameses) 
only circa 1300 B.C.-1100 B.C., it is most improbable that the tradition could 
have arisen if it were spurious. 1! 

In the famous Israel stela of Marniptah, dated May, 1229 B.c., the earliest 
reference to the people of Israel occurs in the following passage: The people 
Israel is desolate, it has no offspring; Palestine (Khuru) has become a widow for 
Egypt. In this distich Israel is correlated with Palestine. In other words, 
as Professor Albright. remarks, Israel, here mentioned for the first time in 
Egyptian sources, was then much more than a petty tribe; it had become 
already a strong and dangerous people, though not yet settled, as is proved 
by the determinative for “‘ people ” which follows this syllabically written 
name.!2 Israel thus must have been in Palestine in some force by ¢irca 
1230 B.C. 

At the beginning of the Early Iron Age (1200 B.c.), the houses and fortifi- 
cations of Palestine were considerably poorer than before. Similarly, the 
pottery also shows, in general, a great deterioration in quality, and is little 
ornamented. This sudden drop in the cultural level fits well with the inva- 
sion of the Israelites from the desert, among whom any cultivation of the 
arts would have suffered during the long years in the wilderness.18 

Joshua’s Canaanite campaign of conquest took place during the thirteenth 
century B.C. according to the archeological data. Professor Albright who 
conducted the Kyle Memorial Excavation at Bethel in 1933-4, reported 
that some time in the thirteenth century B.c. the second phase of Late 
Bronze Age Bethel was destroyed and he had never seen indications of a 
more destructive conflagration in any Palestinian excavation. The break 
between this and the following stratum was also more complete than in any 
other case except that between Iron Age II and Hellenistic. When the 
masonry, building plans, pottery of the following three phases are con- 
sidered, which are in these respects homogeneous, the break becomes so 
much greater that no bridge can be thrown across it, and one is compelled 
to identify it with the Israelite conquest.!4 The latest results of the Wellcome- 
Marston Expedition (1932-8), conducted by the late John Leslie Starkey, 
at Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir),!5 indicate that the destruction of the latest 
' Canaanite occupation level there cannot be placed before circa 1250 B.C. 
(the date of the destruction of the third Canaanite temple there).!® Since 
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the pottery of the latest phase of this Canaanite temple is unmistakably later 
than the latest pottery of Canaanite Bethel, the date of the fall of Bethel 
may be placed with some confidence in the first half of the thirteenth 
century.” 

The case of Ai has undoubtedly been responsible for a marked tendency 
in certain quarters to deprecate the historical content of the narratives of 
the Book of Joshua. The late Mme Judith Marquet-Krause and Mr S. 
Yeivin excavated at et-Tell, which unquestionably represents biblical Ai, 
in 1933-4. The desolation of the Early Bronze Age site may be confidently 
placed in or about the twenty-second century B.c. Since that time there had 
been no occupation, save for a very brief village settlement somewhere in 
the period between 1200 B.c. and 1000 B.c.!8 According to Martin Noth, 
the archzological situation proves that the account of the capture and 
destruction of Ai, related in chapters seven and eight of the Book of Joshua, 
is entirely legendary, having only a purely etiologicai origin; i.e. the Israelites 
invented the story of its destruction by Joshua in order to explain the source 
of so impressive a ruin.1® Professor Albright, on the other hand, admitting 
the etiological nature of the Ai episode recorded in the Book of Joshua, 
thinks that there has only been a shifting of scene from Bethel, which was 
actually destroyed by the Israelites in the thirteenth century B.c., to the 
neighbouring ruin, ha-Ai, literally, “‘ The Ruin,” par excellence. What was 
more natural than that this tradition should have been attached to the more 
impressive Canaanite ruins of et-Tell, whose destruction actually preceded 
the foundation of Bethel? 2° Professor Albright has significantly remarked 
that ‘‘ The probability is that the actual course of events was closer to the 
biblical tradition than any of our critical reconstructions have been, and 
that some vital clues still elude our search.” #1 

At Lachish in 1937 there was found in the burned debris of the destruction 
nearly the whole of a small, shallow bowl, covered with an hieratic inscrip- 
tion, dated by Sir Alan Gardiner and Dr J. Cerny to about the time of 
Marniptah (1235 B.C.-1227 B.C.). The bowl was found to have been used 
as a memorandum, apparently by an Egyptian tax collector. On it he had 
written a record of wheat deliveries from local harvests, all of which were 
dated in the fourth “ year form ” of a certain Pharaoh. Since the fragments 
of the bowl were all found together in the debris of the Late Bronze Age 
city, the bowl was doubtless broken at the very time when the city fell. 
The conflagration which put an end to Late Bronze Age Lachish thus took 
place about the year 1231 B.C.-1230 B.C., at the very time that the Israelite 
conquest had reached its climactic stage.?? 

When we also find that Lachish is given in all three of the divergent lists 
of Canaanite royal cities which were overcome by Israel, and that it is never 
included in the lists of cities which successfully resisted the Israelites, only 
an extreme sceptic can deny that there must be a connection between this 
traditional conquest and the great destruction of Lachish by fire circa 
1230 B.C., especially when we know that there was no similar break in the 
history of the Canaanite city from about 1500 B.c.?% until this final 
desolation. ?4 

In the four campaigns of Professor Albright and Melvin G. Kyle at 
Tell Beit Mirsim, probably the Debir (Kiriath-sepher) of the Bible, from 
1932 to 1936, evidence was secured that the latest Canaanite occupation 
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ended with a general destruction and conflagration, between 1250 B.C. 
and 1200 B.c.5 

Thus the evidence for the conquest of Canaan under the command of 
Joshua (if it were really he that led the Israelites) indicates a thirteenth 
century B.c. campaign, while the evidence for the final fall and abandon- 
ment of Jericho in the previous century or earlier is apparently conclusive. 

The excavation of Jericho was first attempted by Professor Ernst Sellin 
and the Deutsche Orientgesellschaft from 1907 to 1909. Failure to reach 
decisive results in this German excavation was due partly to the method of 
trenching, which was still employed at that time in most excavations, but 
was essentially the inevitable result of the chaotic state of Palestinian pottery 
archeology at that time.26 In 1913, Professor Sellin published the results in 
collaboration with Carl Watzinger,?’ and concluded that Canaanite Jericho 
was destroyed between 1600 B.c. and 1500 B.c. However, the Canaanite 
stratum in question, as has been shown by Professor John Garstang, 
actually cannot be dated later than the nineteenth century.?8 In January, 
1930, Professor Garstang resumed the excavation of Jericho for the express 
purpose of solving the chronological problem of the Conquest in the light 
of more recent knowledge of ceramic chronology. 

Professor Garstang found that four successive phases of Bronze Age 
culture were represented on the site, ranging from the Early Bronze Age 
to the opening phase of the Late Bronze Age.®® In the city, these successive 
phases were represented by four different defensive systems, enclosing 
occupied areas varying in extent. City C was large and represented the 
cultural phase Middle Bronze II,®° overlapping the Hyksos period,*! 1900 
B.C.-1500 B.C. It was destroyed by the Egyptians in the middle of the 
sixteenth century B.c., when they recaptured Palestine from the Hyksos 
invaders.82 So devastating were the effects of the destruction of City C, 
that the new city which appeared in the next generation, City D, shrank 
back to the original and narrow limits upon the hill. Evidently, the older 
circuit, round the brink of the mound itself, sufficed to house the now- 
reduced population. The area of the city at this time was less than six 
acres, 

The date when City D was destroyed may fall as late as 1385 B.c., but no 
later, according to Professor Garstang, for neither in the tombs nor in the 
city was anything found, save for a few items, that could be ascribed to the 
time of Akhenaton (Amenhotep IV), who began to reign independently in 
Egypt in 1377 B.c.*4 The art of the Great Reformer’s reign is distinct and 
well known, but none of it appears at Jericho.*5 Moreover, his reign saw 
a great influx from the Helladic world of Mycenzan wares: ** a trading 
depot of the period has actually been found in Palestine near Haifa, and it 
was rich in these wares, of which, however, only one fragment has been 
found within City D proper, where more than 150,000 pieces were 
examined.” The age of Akhenaton is thus not represented at all by the 
material remains unearthed; and this information accords with the fact 
that the name of Jericho nowhere appears in the Amarna letters,3* which 
frequently refer to most of the great cities of Palestine, such as Gaza, Gath, 
Jerusalem, Schechem, and Megiddo. The inference is obvious, Professor 
Garstang has observed, that unless by some curious coincidence all tablets 
referring to Jericho have been lost, this city no longer claimed attention in 
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the fourteenth century, that it was in fact already in ruins, at the time of this 
official correspondence. 

This interpretation appears to be confirmed by the evidence of the 
scarabs, the long series of which, 170 in number, discovered in the tombs, 
ends with the reign of Amenhotep III in 1385 B.c.8® Only one specimen of 
presumably later date has been found, and that was altogether peculiar, 
showing a deity standing upon an animal’s back; it was found with iron 
and bronze objects in a round cremation pit,‘ quite different from the 
standard grotto or shaft tombs of the Late Bronze Age.*! 

There is also to be noted the rarity of Mycenzan forms within the tombs 
outside the city, although such are among the most distinctive features in 
deposits of Late Bronze Age II in most other sites in Palestine. Only 
three Mycenzan-type vases were found in the tombs outside the city. 
Three vases, discovered outside the city proper, even if they belong indubit- 
ably to Late Bronze Age II, cannot be regarded as evidence of a period of 
general occupation,‘ and indicate only a later, partial reoccupation of the 
site in the second part of the Late Bronze Age.*% 

The Bronze Age tombs were located in unbroken ground some 4oo yards 
westward from the city mound, and they proved to be practically intact. 
The following table of the finds within these tombs, prepared by Professor 
Garstang,*4 is most revealing: 


Early City Early Bronze Age I 3000-2500 B.C. 55 objects 
Second City Early Bronze Age II 2500-2000 B.C. 891 objects 
Third City Middle Bronze Age I 1900-1600 B.C. 1,012 objects 
Fourth City Middle Bronze Age II 1600-1500 B.C. $19 objects 
Fourth City Late Bronze Age I 1500-1385 B.C. 320 objects 
No City Late Bronze Age II 1385-1200 B.C. 7 objects 
Early Iron Age I 1200— 900 B.C. 14 objects 
Fifth City Early Iron Age II g00— 700 B.C. No tombs 


This table speaks for itself; the 500 years before 1385 B.C. are represented 
by 1,800 objects; the subsequent 500 years by 22 objects. This table is in 
full agreement with the observation in the city itself, where the individual 
pots, however, could not be counted as they were mostly smashed to frag- 
ments. The life history of Jericho, as represented by its normal funerary 
practices, appears to have come to an abrupt end before the culture of Late 
Bronze Age II became established, that is circa 1400 B.c.,* a century and a 
half before the main wave of the Israelite conquest under Joshua in the 
thirteenth century B.c. 

Father L. Hugues Vincent has argued that Jericho fell circa 1250 B.c.,* 
but this date is not substantiated by the latest ceramic correlations. Against 
such a late date for the city’s destruction may be set the following arguments. 
Scarabs of Rameses II would certainly: be expected to appear if such a date 
were accepted. It is also reasonable to suppose that far more Mycenzan 
ware would have been discovered. Many pottery forms which we now know 
to appear first in the thirteenth century B.c. and to be characteristic of that 
period, simply are not found at Jericho. Professor G. Ernest Wright has 
asserted that if there is anything certain in Palestinian archeology it is that 
the painted pottery from City D is earlier than the thirteenth century B.c. 
Characteristic of the painted pottery of the thirteenth century B.c. are 
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scenes with animals, birds and trees. This type of painting does not ante- 
date the late fourteenth century B.c. At Jericho this type of decoration is 
entirely absent, and the final destruction of the Late Bronze Age city, City D, 
must, therefore, be before the thirteenth century B.c.47 

Professor Albright had until recently argued for a date for the city’s 
destruction some time in the fourteenth century .c.4* In a recent publica- 
tion he states that he has 
oscillated in a no-man’s-land between the extreme dates of Garstang (about 1400) 
and Vincent (1250) without being able to accept the former because of positive 
evidence against it or the latter because of admittedly indecisive negative 
evidence.*® 
Professor Garstang adduces the scarabs of Amenhotep III as definite proof 
of a date in this Pharaoh’s reign (1415 B.C.-1385 B.C.) for the end of the 
Canaanite occupation of Jericho (City D). He has revealed a gap in the 
Bronze Age series after the reign of Amenhotep III. But against this con- 
clusion Professor Albright cites the argument that unfortunately scarabs 
continued in use after a Pharaoh’s death, like those of Thothmes III and 
Rameses II. Thus scarabs from the stratum in question may actually reflect 
a time decades before the final destruction. It is significant, too, that on 
other sites in Palestine hardly aiiy dated scarabs from the period between 
Amenhotep III and Sethos I (1385 B.c.-1319 B.c.) have been discovered 
in all the excavations.5° The fact that no scarabs after Amenhotep III 
have been found in Jericho is, therefore, not proof that the city fell during 
his reign, as it is unlikely that any scarabs dating between 1385 B.c. and 
1319 B.C. would be found anyway. It would appear, on the basis of Pro- 
fessor Albright’s contentions, that one is pinned to a date between the 
death of Amenhotep III as the maximum date, and the accession of Sethos I 
as the minimum date, for the fall of Canaanite Jericho. Professor Albright 
also refuses to accept the few Mycenzan sherds as evidence of a later, partial 
reoccupation of the site, and maintains that they are proof of the fact that the 
city probably did not fall before the middle of the fourteenth century.5! 

One further observation may be made on the historical interpretation of 
the archzological data. While it appears probable that the major phase of 
the Conquest was in the thirteenth century B.c., Professor Garstang’s 
interpretation of the evidence from Jericho indicates a date circa 1400 B.C. 
for its violent destruction. But it should not be forgotten that a human agent 
may not have been responsible for this catastrophe. Professor Garstang 
himself suggests the possibility of an earthquake,®? such as occurred in the 
vicinity in 1927, as the cause of the desolation. Professor Ye’chezkel 
Kaufmann suggests that Canaanite Jericho (City D) was destroyed circa 
1400 B.C. through natural causes, i.e. an earthquake. Professor Garstang 
has interpreted the pottery evidence as indicating that following the destruc- 
tion of City D there was a Late Bronze Age II occupation extending into 
the thirteenth century B.c. This settlement, indicated by a few remains of 
Mycenzan pottery, was much less important than the Late Bronze Age I 
occupation, City D, but it did exist. It is possible that it was only this 
later, smaller settlement on the ruins of City D that was captured by the 
invading Israelites in the thirteenth century B.c. The ruins of the walls of 
City D, Professor Kaufmann remarks, would then probably have been 
responsible for the etiological tradition concerning the destruction of the 
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city by supernatural means during the campaigns of Joshua, found in the 
Book of Joshua, similar to the Bethel-Ai etiological transference discussed 
supra in this paper.5? Finally, it should be emphasised that we cannot rule 
out a priori the possibility that the story of the fall of Jericho was transferred 
to Joshua and the Israelite Conquest of the thirteenth century B.c. in later 
Jewish tradition.*4 
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PROFESSOR RYLE AND THE 
CONCEPT OF MIND 


By 
P. S. MACLELLAN 


Ir would be quite possible theoretically to live and act without the concept 
of mind arising at all. It is only when one catches oneself thinking or rather 
having thought—for the observation of thinking never does quite catch up 
on the act—that the concept of mind comes into consciousness. This 
concept is therefore closely connected with observation, which includes 
self-observation, and in both cases the mind is treated entirely as object. 
It is a causal concept, and in the case of self-observation comes from an 
act of the intelligence turning its powers on to the acts and feelings of the 
“1” of which it is part. 

The interesting book which Professor Ryle wrote some little time ago on 
this subject has, without it being any fault of the author, certain limitations. 
He can only write about mind as object, nor can any of us do otherwise, but 
this does not prove that the “I” and the mind as subject may not have an 
existence quite outside the scope of the conclusions drawn about it by an 
observing intelligence. 

Professor Ryle’s criticism of what he calls the official theory of mind is, 
as he himself tells us, an anti-intellectualistic criticism. He attacks what he 
calls “‘ the ghost in the machine ” or theory of mind as cause. He considers 
the older theory of the relationship of mind to body to be a category mistake 
and sets himself to replace it by another. I shall return to this later, but in 
the meantime let us take a glance at Professor Ryle’s objection to the “‘ ghost 
in the machine ” theory about which, as he himself tells us, he is somewhat 
abusive. His principal objection seems to be that in any act there should 
be considered to be two distinguishable parts. The mind conceives an 
intention and then the body executes that intention—two distinct acts 
which seem to follow from the concept of mind as cause. Whether this 
view is tenable or not depends, however, on whose view it is, whether it is 
that of an observer or a performer of the act. If, for instance, one turns a 
screw with one’s hand, in one way of speaking, the hand turns the screw, 
but behind the hand there is also a mind with a purpose which uses the 
hand to carry out that purpose. Are there in this two acts or is there only 
one ? From the point of view of the performer there is only one act. The 
mind uses the hand to carry out its intention, but the act itself is a unity. 
On the other hand, if an observer tries to analyse this act, he splits it up into 
parts and must do so in order to make it intelligible to himself. Now 
none of us, not even Professor Ryle, in studying the mind can treat it as 
anything but object, which means that we can only view it through the 
spectacles of intellect. We cannot analyse it without conforming to the 
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habits of intellect, which involve many things, be they myths or not, to 
which Professor Ryle raises objections. Mind conceived as cause certainly 
opens the door to intellectualistic argument. It takes on the appearance of 
being an aid to the understanding and gives a feeling of security and satis- 
faction, even if the idea of the thing posited as cause should later on stand 
in need of revision. This shows that what is at the root of the idea of cause 
is something more than a matter of logic. It is a deep-seated psychological 
need. It is perhaps a platitude to say that such concepts are exceedingly 
useful in the physical sciences and in everyday life where they can be checked 
by experience. They are just implements of the intelligence for finding our 
way about. 

For centuries intellect was taken to be absolute, that is, not dependent on 
anything. This made knowledge relative to it. It required Bergson to 
explain intellect to us as relative to the needs of action and as in its true 
element in dealing with matter. Viewing it thus, we are in a better position 
to judge how intellect goes about its work and also to judge its limitations. 

When, however, its attention is directed to an analysis of the concept of 
mind, there arise certain difficulties. In this case it is directed to something 
which is in time, but not in space, and it is exactly here that it falters. It 
seems only able to give an account satisfactory to itself about bodies extended © 
in space, separated from each other, and where no space exists as in the case 
of mind, it has to invent it. This diversion of intellect, from its proper 
sphere to dealing with things not in space, appears to involve some falsifica- 
tion of what we take as known in any attempt at giving an account of mind. 
Mind cannot be explained quantitatively and it is only with what can be 
measured that intellect is capable of coping. Such being the position, with 
difficulties arising from the nature and limitations of intellect unsolved, 
Professor Ryle with considerable skill gives us his own account of the 
concept of mind, partly with the help of some interesting illustrations in 
clarification of the matter as it appears to him. 

A visitor is being taken over a university. The colleges, libraries, playing- 
fields, museums, etc., are shown to him. He then asks: ‘* Where is the 
university ?”’, and so it has to be explained to him that the university is not 
another collateral institution, some ulterior counterpart of the colleges 
which he has seen. The university is just the way in which all he has already 
seen is organised. His mistake lay in his innocent assumption that it was 
correct to speak of what he had already seen and of the university, as if 
the university stood for an extra member of the class of which these other 
units are members. Or again, a foreigner, watching his first game of 
cricket, learns what are the functions of the bowlers, the batsmen, the 
fielders, the umpires and the scorers. He then says : I have seen all these 
people, but where is the famous team-spirit ? Once more it would have 
to be explained to him that he was looking for the wrong type of thing. 
The team-spirit is not another cricketing operation, supplementary to all the 
other special tasks. 

These illustrations give us Professor Ryle’s idea of the relationship of 
the mind to the body. Now, whatever the concepts “ university” and 
“‘team-spirit ”’ may be, they are not causal concepts. I think they might 
be called descriptive concepts. The university is a summary of all the 
activities carried on in the colleges, libraries, playing-fields, etc. : the 
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team-spirit is a quality shown by all the members of the team. In neither 
of these cases is the term “ university ” or the term “‘ team-spirit ” some- 
thing additional to the parts. In the same way mind would appear not to be 
something additional to the body, but merely a description of the combined 
functions of the brain ; in which case it can have no separate existence 
from the body, being merely descriptive of how the whole works together, 
and it would be incorrect to talk of the body and the mind. I do not know 
whether Professor Ryle’s illustrations are well chosen or not, whether they 
express exactly what he means, but it is to be doubted whether the relation- 
ship of a university to its college buildings is a true expression of the relation- 
ship of mind to body. Professor Ryle denies that any causal concept should 
be involved. Let me therefore give another illustration, this time not given 
by Professor Ryle. I have some trees in my avenue which have been blown 
down and infer that there must have been a storm to cause the damage. 
Oh, no, Professor Ryle might reply. The storm is just the position in which 
you find the trees. There is no storm and the damage which you see. 
The damage which you see is the storm. But I have asked for an explanation 
and get a description, which happens to be not what I wanted. So with 
bodily movements, the causal concept which I apply to explain the matter 
to myself is not interchangeable with, nor can it be supplanted by a descrip- 
tive concept. The notion of cause admittedly sometimes turns out to be a 
phantom and problems often have to be re-stated, but the expectation of 
cause is something demanded by the intellect. It would rather have an 
erroneous explanation (so long as it was unaware that it was erroneous) 
than no explanation at all. That observers of human beings have postulated 
“the ghost in the machine ” theory is therefore not surprising. But this 
need not mean that causal concepts give us all the truth about reality. 

It is the view of William James that truth is not to be found in reality, but 
in the concept we form of reality, so that the more a concept approximates 
to reality the greater its truth. This view, if accepted, admits of degrees of 
truth and avoids a hard and fast line between the true and the false. 

In the same way as “ the ghost in the machine ” as a concept is discredited 
by Professor Ryle, so too for him is the concept “ volition ” discredited ; 
in fact, he describes it as just an inevitable extension of the myth of “ the 
ghost in the machine.” Volition, Professor Ryle tells us, is an artificial 
concept and also one which has no utility. He brings forward in support 
of his strictures the strange argument that no one ever says such things 
as that at 10 a.m., he was occupied in willing this or that or that he performed 
five quick and easy volitions between mid-day and lunch time. Of course 
one doesn’t, for one does not require to know anything about volitions in 
order to act. So why should one be expected to mention them ? The 
concept “ volition ” only arises in some observer’s mind when he tries to 
analyse and assess somebody else’s or possibly his own action. But arising 
there, by further argument it is not difficult to prove it to be non-existent. 
By intellectualistic argument it can be shown that I should neither be able 
to commence to walk, nor to swim, nor even to breathe. But I can do all 
these things without difficulty. This shows that the intellectualistic approach 
to things has limits to its usefulness, although it does not follow that it need 
be discarded for all purposes nor that all thinking is in vain. 

Again, Professor Ryle writes : 
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The crucial objection to the intellectualist legend is this. The consideration 
of propositions is itself an operation, the execution of which can be more or less 
intelligent. But if for any operation to be intelligently executed a prior theoretical 
operation had first to be performed and performed intelligently, it would be a 
logical impossibility for anyone ever to break into the circle. 


But surely this is merely an attempt to dispose of the “ intellectualist legend ” 
by another intellectualistic argument. Professor Ryle points out that you 
immediately get into a regress. But is such a regress necessary ? If, for 
self-clarification, one splits up by analysis phenomena under observation, 
there is no reason why the splitting up process might not be continued 
indefinitely, in the same way as in the splitting up of a fraction there is no 
limit to the operation. But if you cease to be an observer and become a 
performer, the act becomes a unity and its analysis is seen to be something 
in the mind of the observer and not at all in the mind of the performer. 

Professor Ryle’s quarrel seems to be with the way in which intellect 
works, but as we cannot know anything, reason about anything, or come 
to any conclusion about anything except through the eyes of intellect, the 
knowledge obtained cannot be anything else than tinged with intellectualism. 
When the matter dealt with is physical there should be no gap between 
knowledge and reality, because intellect and materiality are two sides of the 
same thing, are made for each other ; but when the matter dealt with is the 
nature of mind, or the nature of reality or the nature of the whole universe, 
the inadequacy of intellect to solve our problems becomes evident. One 
way to deal with them is to deny that such problems have any relevancy 
to life, or one may apply or rather misapply intellect to their solution with 
no satisfying result, or again one may suspect that intellect may not be our 
sole means of communication with reality. If we are immersed in it, that 
is, if intellect is treated as absolute, we may become distressed about the 
inner contradictions to be found in almost every argument, but if we can 
stand outside of it we can see better what it is and what its limitations are. 

The concept of mind as cause can, as Professor Ryle has shown, be made 
to look foolish, but supposing the belief in mind as cause were to rest on 
something else beyond the conclusions of a concept-forming intellect, what 
then ? 

The position would certainly be somewhat different. Against the classi- 
fication of mind, as in the same logical category as a university or the team- 
spirit, we have the universal certainty amongst human beings that they and 
their minds do exist, and this certainty comes from a standpoint that Pro- 
fessor Ryle as a mere observer can never reach. There are two sides to 
existence, existence as subject, and existence as object or the known. The 
latter is merely appearance and is inferred by us to be existence from our 
certainty of our own existence as subject. The former is the only existence 
of which we feel certainty, but we cannot know anything about it without 
making it object and what we learn about it as object may be influenced by 
all the disabilities of intellect, exactly how we can never know. To each 
one of us all other things and people are object. It would appear, therefore, 
that we can only know anything about other minds by inference and through 
the correct use of our intelligence. As with other things, such as motion, 
for instance, intellectualism has little difficulty in proving this to be impos- 
sible, but minds do understand other minds, if not entirely at least in so 

6* 
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far as they are alike, and if intellect cannot show how this is done nothing 
is proved except perhaps the limitations of intellect. 

The antithesis is really between being and knowing. What we know 
must be outside of us in space or treated as if it were so. Knowing and 
doubt help us to grope our way through an intricate and deceptive universe. 
But Being need know nothing, not even doubt. It simply just is. It seems 
to the writer, therefore, that to try to dispose of the mind as cause and to 
substitute for it the idea of mind as description of the acts and performances 
of human beings does not get one anywhere. In fact, the substitution 
seems a poor one, for while the idea of mind as cause may be a caricature 
of reality, the idea that mind resides only in a description of what it does is 
directly contradicted by the subjective certainty of existence. 

What we know about mind can only be derived from the observer’s point 
of view which, as I have attempted to point out, is a limited one, liable to 
all kinds of errors and illusions. Knowing may be sceptical about much, 
one’s own conclusions and the conclusions of others, but it cannot 
be sceptical about Being, from which it is derived, without stultifying 


itself. 
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I 


WHEN Kierkegaard raised his protest against Hegel’s philosophy, he could 
not foresee how compelling his arguments were going to be a hundred years 
later. Hegel had presented to the nineteenth century world one of the most 
imposing systems of modern thought. In his world picture he had elimina- 
ted all traces of the old dualism between nature and supernature. He had 
explained how the whole process of evolution and history tended irresistibly 
towards final perfection in the Absolute Idea and had explained, which was 
even more important, that men need not really be perturbed at the imperfec- 
tions, the suffering and the evil in the world they were living in because that 
world was at least an approximation to perfection. It approximated perfec- 
tion just as much as one might expect and it bore within itself the impulse 
towards greater approximation. By his doctrine that the real is the rational 
and that the rational tended necessarily towards the Absolute Idea, Hegel 
had indeed succeeded in effacing the distinction, so obvious to previous 
thinkers, between the necessary or eternal and the contingent or temporal 
worlds. But what made these speculations so particularly significant was 
the fact that the historical development of Europe during the nineteenth 
century appeared to bear them out. Only a few thinkers remained actual 
supporters of Hegel’s philosophy. But some of its basic assumptions and 
some of the vague convictions it induced remained firmly rooted in numer- 
ous minds because the actual succession of events made a belief in them so 
very plausible. Western Europe was improving along the lines of an easily 
recognisable pattern. And if the development continued—and there was, 
before 1914, no very obvious reason why it should not continue—one 
could rest quite satisfied, for it was clearly discernible that almost every- 
thing that was happening tended in one direction. It all pointed to the 
ultimate establishment of a paradise in which there would be no starvation, 
liberal democratic institutions, a rational and humane atmosphere of tolera- 
tion and peace. 

But then the first World War took place. It was followed, in many 
countries, by social and economic “ set-backs ” and finally by the German 
holocaust and World War II. And now that the second World War is over, 
and the third about to begin almost any day, there are only very few people 
left who can still believe that all these wars are being fought in order to 
eliminate a few obstacles on the path towards the paradise of our nineteenth 
century aspirations. It becomes more and more obvious every day that 
these wars are themselves the greatest solvent of the things they were meant 
to preserve and that there can now be no question of a return, after the 
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successful overcoming of a few obstacles, to the path of progress towards 
the Absolute Idea. 

It is no wonder, then, that today Kierkegaard’s trenchant criticism of 
Hegel should acquire a particular force of conviction and should appear as 
persuasive as Hegel’s own ideas one hundred years ago. For we cannot 
escape the conclusion that we are not on the path towards final perfection 
and that the attempt, therefore, to deny the radical distinction between the 
contingent, temporal and the necessary, eternal world was based upon a 
confusion ; it was false. 

Kierkegaard had seized upon the central idea of Hegel’s system. He 
denied that a man is only a part of the Whole of culture and history and that 
therefore his sufferings, his imperfections and the evil he is causing, can be 
discounted. 

For when man is only the part of a Whole, then objective thought must 
understand that no judgment about man as an individual can be a true 
judgment. He has to be considered as the part of a Whole that is tending 
towards the Absolute Idea and, as such a part, he is a useful and necessary 
element of the Universe. 

To Kierkegaard the individual was not a part of a Whole—but an “ exist- 
ent individual ” whose worth and existence lay in the intensity of his suffer- 
ing and of his joy. Such a fundamental denial of Hegel’s premises broke 
the whole of Hegel’s picture into two. To Kierkegaard an individual was 
not a part of a pattern the whole of which was “‘ necessary and eternal ” ; 
to him an individual was final. It followed therefore that the individual if 
it wanted to lay hold of the ‘‘ necessary and the eternal ” had to take the 
suffering and the imperfections of this world very seriously. He could only 
transcend the contingent by laying hold of something that was completely 
other than the contingent. Thus the important distinction between finite 
and infinite was once more established, and the Hegelian world-picture 
completely shattered. At the time Kierkegaard had demonstrated all this 
to his own satisfaction. But he had to wait for events to prove him right. 
As long as history bore out Hegel’s magnificent conception, Kierkegaard’s 
criticism lacked persuasive force. But when the course of history had 
proved Hegel wrong, we began to understand the force of Kierkegaard’s 
argument. 

It is very questionable whether the way in which Kierkegaard proposes 
to lay hold of the infinite is practicable or acceptable to most of us. But 
there can be little doubt that we have been compelled to look upon the 
contingent world as something that is, in itself, final, and whose demands 
and horrors cannot be denied outright or eulogised as so many partial 
manifestations of the final perfection of the Absolute Idea. And it appears 
that Kierkegaard is right at least in his basic contention, that the infinite 
and the eternal can only be laid hold of through an act that defies all reason, 
all the knowledge we have of the contingent world, and all we can under- 
stand. 

Those of us who have made a brave attempt at understanding this our 
contingent world have indeed painted a depressing and terrifying picture. 
The outline given by Bertrand Russell many years ago and the picture drawn 
by Sartre quite recently force us to face the fact of contingency as we could 
never have faced it under the spell of Hegel’s philosophy. There seems to 
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me little one can add to or subtract from these pictures as long as we make 
use of nothing but our rational experience. Now that we are no longer in 
a position of accepting Hegel’s theory which explains away this fact of con- 
tingency, we are left with the choice of either facing this contingency 
heroically or of saying with Kierkegaard that the only answer to this con- 
tingency is a religious one. And when he says “ religious,” he means an 
answer that offends reason. For he would no doubt admit that our finite 
reason can indeed yield no other picture than that drawn by Russell or by 
Sartre. 

This conclusion, however, that we can lay hold of the infinite and the 
eternal only by an irrational act of faith, is a conclusion which many of us 
find very hard to accept. If we did, we would feel uneasy, for we would 
then be forced to deny our rational traditions and would go counter to the 
whole temper of our civilisation. Perhaps it is just as well, at this stage in 
our history, that we should. But before we make this final and irrevocable 
decision, it is necessary that we should examine very carefully whether it is 
necessary ; and if so, what it will imply. Somehow, I cannot help feeling 
that the dilemma in which we find ourselves today is not a real dilemma. 
It has been forced upon us by some time-honoured conceptions and distinc- 
tions we have made between time and eternity, between man and God. If 
it could be shown that these distinctions are not final and necessary but 
merely due to one particular way of thought, one could perhaps show that 
the dilemma presented by Kierkegaard’s suggestions is not a real dilemma, 
i.e., that we need not treat the picture of the contingent world, as drawn by 
Sartre or Russell, as final and at the same time need not hope for the only 
answer to it from an irrational act of faith in Kierkegaard’s sense. 

Kierkegaard’s contention that only an irrational act of faith can make us 
see beyond the facts of contingency is based upon the assumption that 
there is a qualitative difference between time and eternity. Because of 
this qualitative difference he thinks that only an act of faith that lifts 
us right out of the contingent world can show us anything other than 
contingency. Now the truth of the matter is that Kierkegaard was not 
the first Christian thinker to look upon time and eternity in this fashion. 
This conception of time and eternity, of contingency and necessary being 
was, in fact, the Platonic heritage of Christianity. If it were possible there- 
fore to end “ the rule of Platonism in the Christian religion ” it would be 
possible to make a fresh start and to examine once more whether there are 
not ways and means of seeing more than pure contingency in this world 
without recourse to those acts of faith that offend reason. There can, of 
course, be no question of returning to Hegel. I take it that the events of 
the last forty years have deprived his arguments of all force. But I hope 
that out of my observations there will arise an alternative to Hegel on one 
side and to Kierkegaard on the other side. I propose to begin these reflec- 
tions with a case study, #.e., by an examination of the way in which Platon- 
ism did establish its hold upon Christian thought. There are, no doubt, 
many ways in which one could trace this development. But the one I am 
proposing to follow has proved, at least for me, particularly revealing. 


II 
In a famous passage in Exodus iii, 14, God revealed himself to Moses. 
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Moses asked what God’s name was. God replied ‘‘ Ehyeh asher ehyeh.” 
The literal meaning of the answer is, to us moderns, completely obscure. 
But Old Testament scholars have tried to discover it and have reached certain 
conclusions, which, though not all in agreement, allow us nevertheless to 
gauge the original meaning of the answer. Some scholars, to begin with, 
maintain that the answer was an attempt to evade the question. God did 
not wish to reveal his name.!_ Perhaps God intended to teach the Jews by 
experience that he was a powerful God and therefore refused to reveal 
himself by mere words.2, A number of other scholars, however, would 
attribute a more positive meaning to God’s answer. They argue that the 
name ‘‘ Ehyeh asher ehyeh ” was meant to be a promise. It was meant to 
prove to the doubters that he would have the power to fulfil his promise. 
It was meant as an assurance that they could rely on his power. By this 
‘name ” God expressed the sum of his historical character, who cannot 
be prevented by anyone or anything from the realisation of his plans.® 
There are both Egyptian and Babylonian parallels for this expression and 
they do show that it was meant to reveal God’s power by deed and assist- 
ance. And finally Professor Buber explains that the first part of the state- 
ment means “‘ I am always with you ” and that the second part means that 
he will not restrict himself to any definite form of manifestation. Thus 
the whole statement means : “ there is no need for you to conjure me up 
or to cast magic spells, for I will be with you without it and always ; but it 
is not possible to conjure me up, for I am beyond magic.” 5 

These explanations throw a most important light upon the experience of 
God by the Jews in the Old Testament. They experienced God in the life 
they led on earth and in the activity they had to perform. The assurance 
that was given to them meant that they knew that they were co-operating 
with God, working together with him. This consciousness of togetherness 
with God was an act of grace through which their inclination and their duty 
became identical. And the life which they led in such consciousness acquired 
therefore an infinite value. Such assurances did not stand in conflict with 
their reason ; on the contrary, they hallowed their rational experience just as 
they hallowed everything else around them. Their experience of God meant 
that they and the world they were living in were “‘ transfigured.” 

With the reception of Platonism in Jewish circles, all this was changed. 
The Platonic conception of reality, i.e., of our lives and of this world, was 
quite different. Plato had contrasted the ephemeral and merely apparent 


1 A. Lods : Israel, Paris, 1930, p. 373. E. Meyer : Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstamme, Halle 
1906, p. 6; W. Eichrodt : Theologie des alten Testaments, Leipzig, 1933, Vol. 1, pp. 91 ff; 
L. Kohler : Theologie des alten Testaments, 1936, pp. 24 ff, 234. 

2 B. D. Eerdmans : The Religion of Israel, Leiden, 1947, p. 8. 

® Cp. S.L. Brown : “‘ Exodus ” in .A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, ed. Gore, Goudge and 
Guillaume, London, 1929, Vol. I, p. 68; F. Helling : Die Friihgeschichte des judischen Volkes, 
Frankfurt, 1947, p. 141 ; H. Polano : The Talmud ; Selections, n.d., p. 146; A. Alt : Zeitschrift 
fiir Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1940-41, p. $8. 

* H. Brugsch : Hieroglyphische Grammatik, + 124 ; G. Ebers : Durch Gosen Zum Sinai, Leipzig, 
1872, p. 528; F. Hommel : Die Altisraelitische Uberlieferung, Miinchen, 1897, pp. 100 ff. The 
use of “‘ being ” in Hebrew means God’s activity and assistance in this world ; C. H. Ratschow : 
“* Werden und Wirken. Eine Untersuchung des Workes ‘ hajah,’” Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fur die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Berlin, 1941, pp. 32, 34, 39, 41, 53. M. Buber explains that the verb 
“ ehyeh ” means “ happening, coming into being, being present ” ; Moses, Oxford, 1947, p. 51. 

5 Cp. M. Buber : op. cit., pp. 52-3, and Mamre, Melbourne, 1946, pp. 12, 20. 
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existence of this world, with the absolute, true and external existence of the 
world of Being. According to him the cause and ground of this world was 
the timeless spiritual realm of true Being. He opposed to the finite and 
contingent world the infinite and necessary world of Being. Hence any 
experience of true Being could only take place through overcoming this 
world. The experience of eternity was not a consciousness of assurance 
and trust but the experience of being “‘ transported ” out of this world into 
the blissful and eternal realms of Being. 

So strong was the spell of this Platonic conception that many Jews could 
not resist it. When they became acquainted with it they saw in it a valid 
and genuine description of their experience of God. And therefore they 
decided, when they rendered the text of Exodus in Greek, to render it in 
such a fashion as not to leave any doubt whatever. The Sepswagint version 
of our text is “Ey eiusd ” Qv,” “Iam Being.” There can be no doubt now 
that, according to all the authorities quoted, this was a mistranslation and a 
complete distortion of God’s meaning. But Platonism proved an indelible 
influence. Both Philo, and, many centuries later, Moses Maimonides, 
accepted this Platonic interpretation of Exodus iii, 14. But already before 
Philo in the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon,” xiii, 1, the Jews had tried to show that 
their God, though not the God of popular religion, is the God of the Greek 
philosophers. Thus the God of Exodus iii, 14, begins to be referred to as 
6 sv with the philosophical connotation of “ real being,” reflecting Plato’s 
use of the term dvrws éy in its application to the ideas in Phadros 247E.} 
Philo himself was even more outspoken. He explains the scriptural name 
of God in Exodus iii, 14, to mean that “God alone has veritable being.””® 
And that God’s name as revealed in our passage means : “‘ My nature is 
to be, not to be spoken.” Centuries later, Moses Maimonides still 
accepted this interpretation. He wrote that Exodus iii, 14, is the expression 
of the idea that God is “‘ the existing Being which is the existing being,” 
that is to say, ‘“‘ the Being whose existence is absolute.” 4 

We need not be surprised to find, after all this, that Platonism remained 
triumphant with all the Christian authors. The Platonic conception was 
indeed a powerful and a cogent one. It could be grasped more readily by a 
philosophical mind than the old Jewish conception. For Plato’s logic was 
unrelenting. What changes, he argued, has no true being ; for to change 
means to stop being what one is. Everything that changes is therefore a 
mixture of being and not-being. It followed therefore that God, of whom one 
could clearly not say that he was a mixture of Being and not being, was the 
absolute Being that constitutes the eternal world as opposed to the temporal 
world. And hence the problem of the experience of God, of laying hold of 
the infinite, was a problem of how to get out of the temporal and into the 
eternal world. St Augustine rejoiced in Platonism : 


1H. A. Wolfson : Philo, Cambridge, Mass., 1948, Vol. I, p. 19. 

2 Quod Deterius Potiori Pusioliari Soleat, 44, 160. H. A. Wolfson points out that he thus departs 
somewhat from Plato. For he thinks that God created the ideas and the term “‘ that which really 
is” (ovtws bv Phadrus 247E) is reserved by him for God alone and is not applied to the ideas ; 
op. cit., Vol. I, p. 210. But this departure from Plato is not very serious since later Platonists 
were quite satisfied that God was either the sum total of the ideas or that the ideas resided all in 


3 De Mutatione Nominum, 2, 11. 
4 The Guide for the Perplexed, 1, LXIII, 
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After many centuries [he wrote] and many disputes at length a system of 
philosophy was discovered which, in my opinion, is most true. It is not what 
our religion so rightly abhors, a philosophy of the material world, but reveals 
another and intelligible world.+ 


To St Augustine, therefore, it became a question of how Plato could have 
acquired his knowledge of the truth. He firmly believed that Plato had 
borrowed from Moses and went so far as to put forward a number of false 
analogies between Genesis and the Timaus. It was apparently believed 
quite commonly that Plato had borrowed from Moses. St Justin Martyr 
says indeed that the only reason why Plato did not acknowledge his debts 
to Moses was that he feared prosecution like Socrates.2 St Augustine was 
utterly opposed to Jerome’s new translation of the Bible for he had a com- 

lete trust in the accuracy of the Sepsuagint, and he criticised those Jews who 
had declared Jerome’s translation to be more correct than that of the Seventy.® 
As it was, Jerome rendered the passage of Exodus true to the Platonic 
interpretation and explained that his translation, sam qui sum, meant that 
God alone had true being that and he had out of his goodness imparted a 
certain amount of being to the world.4 This explanation is true to Plato’s 
dualistic conception. On this point, St Augustine need not have had any 
worries, And we need not be surprised by the fact that the Jews apparently 
liked this translation, for, on this point at least, it was in full agreement 
with the Septuagint and with Philo. 

Christian’writers, of the early centuries as well as of the high middle ages, 
have accepted the sum qui sum® as a correct translation and have almost 
invariably given it a Platonic interpretation. Rouet de Journel has given 
us an impressive list of the early writers who have accepted this interpreta-s 
tion.* But there is an unbroken line of major thinkers, all reaffirming their 
belief in this form of Christian Platonism. St Augustine simply identifies 
the expression of Exodus with the Platonic concept of semper eadem esse, 
which is the true character of God or of Being.?, He knew that God was 
incorporeal substance and that the Platonic dualistic system was most suit- 
able for expressing this fact, for in it there was a clear place for Eternity, the 
chief characteristic of God. Among later writers we find the same doctrine. 
St Anselm explains that God is outside time and space and that he is to be 
found in the eternal realm of Being.* According to St Bonaventura the 
first name of God, appropriate to the Old Testament, is “‘ He Who is,” i.e., 


1 Contra Academicos, TI, xix, 42. 

2 Hortatory Address to the Greeks, XXXII, XXV, XV. 

8 De Civitate Dei, XVIII, 13 ; only in his De Doctrina Christiana, 2, 11, 16, does he say that a 
real scholar ought to be able to read the original Hebrew text. 

4 Comm. in Ep. ad Ephesios, Lib, II, Cap. iii, in Migne, Patrologia latina, XXVI, col. 488-9. 

5 “Sum qui sum” is perhaps a more literal rendering of the original text than the Greek 
rendering “ Eyd e}y5°’Qv.” The Authorised Version “ I AM THAT I AM ” is also quite literal. 
But what matters is that the interpretation put upon the passage has always been in accordance 
with the Platonic Greek rendering. 

© Enchiridion Patristicum « It includes St Cyril of Alexandria, S. Gregorius Nyssenus, Ephraim 
de Nisbis, St Ambrose and others. I should add, Hilary of Poitiers, De Trinitate, VII, init. ; 
Boethius, De Trinitate, c. 2 ; St Bernard, De consideratione, V, vi ; St Justin Martyr, Hortatory 
Address to the Greeks, XXV. 

7 Sermones, VIl, 7 ; De Trinitate, VII, 5, 10, V, 2, 3 ; De Civitate Dei, XII, 2 ; Confessions, VI, 
23 ad finem. 

® Proslogion, XTX and XXII. 
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Being itself.1 St Thomas introduces a variation into this theme, because he 
is an Aristotelian, rather than a Platonist. But in the last analysis, the 
Platonic dualism is not, in this respect, very different from that of Aristotle. 
As Bergson has aptly described it : “‘ His (Aristotle’s) own doctrine of God 
as a Being apart from the process of the world... is simply Plato’s ideas 
pressed into each other, and rolled up into a ball.” 2 To St Thomas, God 
is summum esse.> He believed that in Exodus iii, 14, God had revealed that 
it was his essence to exist. In whatever way this Thomistic interpretation 
of Exodus iii, 14, may differ from all preceding Platonic interpretations, 
there can be no doubt that St Thomas too thought of God as Being and 
hence of the experience of God as an experience of something that lies 
beyond the world of pure contingency. And finally we have Duns Scotus’ 
interpretation which says that God meant to reveal himself as “‘ true Being, 
as complete Being.” 4 

There is nothing for us but to conclude that we are here faced with a 
constantly repeated mistranslation and misinterpretation of the original 
Hebrew text. It is perhaps not so very strange that this should have hap- 
pened. The Platonic system of dualism was a clear system, whereas the old 
Jewish idea of “‘ transfiguration ” and of the experience of eternity within 
time and space, though very realistic, was obscure to all those that had been 
brought up on Greek philosophy. Greek philosophy had begun by re- 
flecting upon nature. It had discovered that one cannot explain what 
happens by referring to nothing but nature. And thus it had been forced to 
introduce the spirit or the timeless realm of true Being in order to supple- 
ment nature. When St Augustine wrote that Platonism was not a philosophy 
of matter, he was not right. Platonism was a philosophy of matter: the 
only difference between it and other philosophies of matter was that Plato 
had realised that he needed something other than matter in order to explain 
matter. Thus he had simply decided to postulate the existence of a duplicate 
of the world, of a timeless, spiritual duplicate of the world. But this dupli- 
cate was not really spiritual at all ; it was merely invisible. The Jews of 
the Old Testament had expressed their experience of the spirit in their own 
way. They had said that it meant consciousness of God’s assistance and 
trust in his guidance. They had not needed to postulate the existence of 
an invisible duplicate of the real world in order to formulate their experience 
of God. But the Greeks had stood in need of such duplication because they 
were firmly and irrevocably committed to the notion that nature was what 
it was and that the spirit must therefore be something “other.” The 
Greeks had to call into existence a new world—if I may be allowed to para- 
phrase a well-known epigram—in order to redress the balance of the old. 
But the world of the Old Testament Jews had not been so unbalanced and 
needed, therefore, no redressing. 

It is, however, remarkable, that E. Gilson, the great modern scholar who 
has remarked upon this interpretation of Exodus iii, 14, by Christian 
writers, simply denies that there is any question of misinterpretation. He is 
as firmly convinced as St Justin Martyr and St Augustine were, that the 


1 Jtinerarium Mentis in Deum, V, 2. 

2 Creative Evolution (Eng. trans.), p. 339. 
3 Summa contra Gentiles, I, 22. 

* De Primo Principio, 1. 
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dualistic interpretation of our passage is the one that was originally 
intended.} 


III 


Christians, needless to say, have never been orthodox Platonists. Like 
St Augustine they have never said that Platonism is the true presentation of 
Christianity and the gospels merely a popular or mythological version of 
that truth. They said instead that Christ gave a higher authority to Platon- 
ism and perfected it. For “‘ the incarnation is the Keystone of the Arch 
without which Platonism must remain incomplete and ineffective.” 2 The 
Platonists, according to St Augustine, “‘ see the blessed country, but know 
not the way thither.” * Once the Platonic interpretation of God was accep- 
ted in the Judeo-Christian tradition, there arose indeed an awkward problem. 
If God is the completely “ other,” the Being that confronts the changing 
world, how is it possible for a man living in that world to lay hold of God ? 
The more clearly people understood the gulf they had created between the 
contingent and finite and the necessary and eternal, the more irresistibly 
they were compelled to interpret the coming of Christ, his mediatorship, 
in terms of a complete paradox. The notion that Jesus had come to show 
the way, that he had meant to set an example or that he had come to give 
a new message moved more and more into the background. And finally 
the utterly paradoxical notion that he was both God and man, both com- 
pletely God and completely man had to be accepted. Only if Jesus’ life was 
understood to have had this utterly irrational character, could it be truly 
said to mediate. It was probably because of the progressive triumph of 
Platonism among Christians that it was felt that the Athanasian view was 
“truer,” i.e. more suitable, than the views of Arius. The more clearly 


people thought of the relationship between two qualitatively different 
categories such as eternity and time, infinite or finite, supernature and 
nature, the more clear did it become to them that only an utterly paradoxical 
event could effect a transition from man to God. If the world was ever to 
be reconciled with God, this could only be done through the paradox of 
Jesus’ Godmanhood. And hence it followed that there could be no experi- 


“< 


ence of God save through Christ. “... ad quem (ad Deum) nemo intrat recte 
nisi per Crucifixum.’* ‘The rule of Plato over Christianity made it necessary 
that Jesus should be understood as a paradox, the clearest expression of 
which is probably to be found in St Anselm : 


The God-Man, who is necessary for the salvation of man, cannot be made 
by the conversion of the one into the other, or by the co-mixture of both into a 
third, defacing both . . . it is needful that the same person shall be perfect God 
and perfect man... .” § 


St Anselm then expressly denies all those views of Christ that could be said 
to be at least semi-rational, 7.e., “‘ conversion ” and “‘ co-mixture.”” Nothing 


1 L’Esprit de la philosophie médiévale, Paris, 1944, pp. 39-62. 
2 J. H. S. Burleigh : The City of God, London, 1949, p. 68. 
3 Confessions, VII, 20. 

* St Bonaventura : Itinerarii Mentis In Deum Prologus, 3. 

5 Cur Deus Homo, Il, vii. 
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but a complete paradox can bridge the gap which Platonism has created 
between God and man. 

But if people are to believe that something paradoxical has happened, 
they must have “ faith” (in the sense of “‘ credulity”). They must be 
asked to believe something that is not really credible. And therefore 
Platonism made it necessary for people to understand by faith, credulity. 
Instead of their original trust in God’s assurance that he will be with them, 
people now can have mere “‘ faith” in the fact that he exists and that he 
has sent his Son in order to bridge the gulf between man and himself. 
Only the irrational act of faith can provide an answer to the terrifying fact 
that man is finite and the world he is living in contingent. 

The experience of God which results from Platonism is therefore entirely 
different from the experience of God known to the Jews of the Old Testa- 
ment. The experience is essentially not a “‘ transfiguration,” but a “‘ trans- 
portation” from the finite to the infinite. This, “ transportation” must 
conflict with our reason, for our reason can naturally only be operative in 
the finite world and must ultimately even deny the very existence of the 
infinite world of God. While we are living in this world, we must do our 
duty as we see it—but we must recognise that before God all these finite 
acts of duty can have no value at all. We can go our way in this world 
either in indifference to it, keeping our minds as much as we can on God, 
and thus doing all manner of harm to the world ; or in hostility to the world, 
mortifying our flesh and leading an ascetic life. Both forms of life may be 
saintly. But the Puritan saintliness of indifference is a menace to our fellow- 
men ; and the monastic saintliness of asceticism is somehow an offence to 
God the Creator. Thus we see that the Platonic interpretation of the Judeo- 
Christian religion leads to nothing but difficulties. But the worst of all 
these difficulties is that it leads us finally to the dilemma which I described 
in the first section of this article. It obliges us to choose between resignation 
in face of the picture of the contingent world drawn by Sartre or Russell 
and an irrational act of faith, recommended by Kierkegaard. 

This is, I suspect, as much as one can say ; for nobody can prove Platon- 
ism right or wrong or contend that the Platonic interpretation of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition was a “‘ mistake.” We have seen that it was quite deeply 
rooted in Judaism before the age of Jesus and that the difficulties created by 
the Platonic interpretation cannot be said to be due to Christianity. But 
the present case study has shown that this interpretation was unnecessary 
and that it tended to obscure the original meaning of a divine revelation. 
We may therefore be justified in disparaging its value in the twentieth 
century, for the difficulties it created then are just as real today as they were 
two thousand years ago. There are innumerable people who have been 
confronted by the dilemma it has created. Many have felt that they owed 
it to their rational temper to abide by the desolate picture of the contingent 
world revealed by Sartre and Russell ; and many others, aware of the fact 
that this picture is spiritually unreal, have decided in favour of Kierkegaard’s 
invitation to faith in the paradox. If we could instead remind ourselves of 
the Old Testament sources of our religious convictions and try to express 
our experience of God in non-dualistic terms, we might be able to derive a 
great deal of inspiration and obtain a new lease of religious life. Whereas if 
we abide by the rule of Platonism over our religious life the prospect before 
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us does not offer much encouragement. For, although the modern expon- 
ents of Kierkegaard’s faith in the paradox are not lacking in vitality and 
earnestness, there is no reason whatever to believe that the logic of religious 
thought will not force them again and again over the same ground that has 
been traversed so often. With the breakdown not only of the Hegelian 
system but also of the kind of world it so aptly described, the problem has 
become an urgent one. Our interest in religion is increasing. It is impera- 
tive therefore that we should be quite clear as to what we are doing and that 
we should by a careful scrutiny of the situation understand that the dilemma 


is not a real one. 
PETER MUNZ 


VICTORIA COLLEGE 
WELLINGTON 
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THE IDEA OF CREATION 
By 
J. HEYWOOD THOMAS 


WA. BoDs 


THE idea of creation has always been an integral part of Christian theology, 
and is indeed an idea which is shared by many cosmologies. In considering 
this idea we shall do well to start with the historical questions of its origin 
and growth. 

The idea, though prominent in Christian theology, has not always been 
regarded as being uniquely important. Thus it is that the idea has been 
attached as a primary function or essential attribute to the Divine only in a 
very few of the more advanced religions.!_ These are Christianity, Judaism, 
Mohammedanism and Zarathustraism. But we must be careful to note that 
the idea was by no means confined to these religions. It appeared in the 
mythology of Babylon (whence the Hebrews borrowed it?) where we find 
the story of Marduk. Then again in the mythology of Peru we find the 
story of Pachacamac, ‘‘ The creator Pachacamac made all things by his 
word ; let heaven and earth be.” The idea is foreign to Greek thought, 
because the Greeks conceived the world to be itself divine. The world’s 
beginning was for them, therefore, in itself. It has sprung from an original 
state, chaos or matter, which in a changed form remained inherent in it. 
Plato, in his theory of the transcendent Idea of the Good, does indeed 
conceive of an absolute principle beyond this world. He even believed that 
the world had been “‘ created ” by a Divine Being. Yet it seems clear that 
the Platonic God was not a creator in the sense in which that term is used 
of the God of Genesis I.8 

It is true that of all Greek theological doctrines this doctrine of the Demi- 
urge in Plato bears the closest resemblance to the Christian doctrine of 
Creation. In spite of this, however, the essential contrast between the two 
doctrines remains. The Platonic God is merely an artificer who fashioned 
the world out of the everlasting material which faced him and which he had 
not created. He unites the two elements of the world—its form and its 
matter—but he is not responsible for the existence of either. Philo may be 
quoted as typical of Greek thought on this question : almost everywhere in 
his works Philo speaks of creation as a fashioning or shaping. For instance, 
he says, “‘ He called the non-existent into existence and produced order from 


1 Vide L. R. Farnell : Aftributes of God, p. 115. 

2 Skinner says : “‘ It is apparent that the biblical account of creation is in its main conception 
Babylonian ” (International Critical Commentary on Genesis, p. 41). 

3 ‘St Bonaventura does not hesitate on this point : ‘‘ Plato commendavit animam suam factori 
sed Petrus commendavit animam suam Creatori ” (In Hexam, IX, 24). Against St Bonaventura 
is the opinion of the late Dr A. E. Taylor, who says that “‘ the Demiurge is a creator in the full 
sense of the term” (P/ato, pp. 442-4). But P. E. More supports St Bonaventura’s position : 
“Creation . . . in the sense here taken, is rather a misnomer for what is more properly an act 
of fashioning or shaping. To Plato the thought of a creator and a thing created implied necessarily 
the presence of a substance out of which the object is created ” (The Religion of Plato, p. 203). 
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disorder, qualities from things devoid of quality, similarities from dis- 
similars, identities from the totally different, fellowship and harmony from 
the dissociated and discordant, equality from inequality and light from 
darkness.” 1 As far as the Hellenistic world was concerned, then, the notion 
of true creation was to be found only in the Jewish-Christian religion. It is 
at this point that we meet the idea of creation ex nihilo. The expression is 
pre-Christian, appearing first in the second century B.c. in the Greek version 
of the Book of Maccabees.? 

The question which arises from these considerations is : Why should 
the idea of creation gain prominence only in the advanced religions we 
have mentioned ? The late Dr John Laird suggested two reasons. (1) It 
might be that : 


A philosophical (which must be a sophisticated) theology came to perceive that 
it could not afford to be less than cosmological .... The world is far too big 
to be ignored, and God would not be God unless he was stronger than the 
world as well as higher than men. 


Consequently, this theology formulated one of the boldest of all cosmo- 
logical theories. (2) While it is true that : 


the motive to theism in most of the advanced religions is humanistic rather than 
cosmological, and that these religions tend to regard deity rather as a magnified 
non-natural emperor, war-lord, shepherd or comforter than as the maker of the 
universe, 


yet it is necessary to combine these super-humanistic attributes with an 
** overworldly cosmological power.” 4 The idea of creation is not the only 
possible basis of union. Theism on its cosmological side, would, however, 
‘be greatly strengthened if it could be shown that the world required a 
creator.” 5 Neither of these reasons is very clearly stated, and indeed it 
may well be argued that they do not differ. Certainly, both share this 
characteristic : that they make the prominence of the idea of creation in 
advanced religions the result of either the industry or the ingenuity of some 
theologians. Now it seems to us that so far is this from being an explana- 
tion that it actually begs the whole question. The question, surely, is, 
** What is it in this notion of creation that gives it such significance that it is 
accorded this prominence ?” And we would suggest that the reasons are 
more deep-rooted than Laird imagines them to be. Even if it be granted— 
and this is highly questionable—that the idea of creation is, as Laird says, 


1 De Specialibus Legibus, 1V, 187. The only exception to this general tendency is De Sommiis 
Liber, 1, 76, where he says : “ Secondly : as the sun makes day and night distinct, so Moses says 
that God kept apart light and darkness ; for ‘ God,’ he tells us, ‘ separated between the light 
and the darkness’ (Gen. i. 4). And, above all, as the sun when it rises makes visible objects 
which had been hidden, so God when he gave birth to all things, not only brought them into 
sight, but also made things which before were not, not just handling material as an artificer but 
being himself its creator.” M. Bréhier deals with Philo’s doctrine of creation in Les Idées philo- 
sophiques et religieuses de Philon de I’ Alexandrie, pp. 78-82. 

2 Maccabees, Book 2, VII, 28, om &€ ivrwy émoinoev ara 5 Beds, which the Vulgate renders 
** Ex nihilo fecit illa Deus.” 

3 J. Laird : Theism and Cosmology, p. 44. 

# Laird : op. cit., p. 114. 

5 Laird : op. cit., p. 115. 
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“a sophisticated and not a crude notion,” } what does this prove ? It does 
not in the least prove that the reasons for its prominence must be sophisti- 
cated. Let us remind ourselves of Bradley’s memorable dictum that “‘ meta- 
physics is the finding of bad reasons for what we believe on instinct.” 
Whereas the metaphysics is essentially sophisticated the beliefs it expounds 
and justifies are held on instinct. Similarly, the idea of creation, even 
though it were essentially a sophisticated notion, could yet be an instinctive 
belief. But this is not all. The historical fact that is to be explained is 
simply the prominence of the idea, and not its appearance, in a few advanced 
religions. The idea occurred in other religions more primitive than these. 
It was not prominent in the mythology of Peru ; but it was there. It is 
then more likely that it became important because it expresses in conceptual 
form two essential elements of the religious consciousness—the trans- 
cendence of the deity, and the world’s dependence on him. It is because 
it generalises this sense of dependence which is always integral to worship 
that the idea of creation is an essential element of what Laird calls “a 
sophisticated theology.” 

Leaving the historical questions we now proceed to the philosophical 
problems. It might well appear to us that the idea of creation is a myth 
which modern science has discarded in its effort to build up a world- 
picture based on its discoveries. Indeed we might think that the modern 
conception of nature is directly opposed to that view of nature which is 
implied by the idea of creation. Nature, for modern man, means a sum- 
total of forces which are quite impersonal and follow their course quite 
regardless of man and his aspirations. It is a complex system of relations, a 
chain of causes and effects which seem to have no beginning and no end in 
time and space. The problem, therefore, is whether it still makes sense to 
speak of creation when we hold such a view of nature. One possible answer 
would be that the idea of creation has nothing to do with natural science, 
that its realm is that of religious truth which must be so sharply distinguished 
from that of scientific truth that there is no possible connection between 
them. On the face of it, there does seem to be some foundation for such a 
view. The notion of God the Creator of the heavens and the earth was 
first formulated in the book of Genesis. And it is certain that no one would 
seek scientific information in a document such as this which was written 
centuries before science in its modern sense had appeared. Even so, intro- 
ducing a dualistic theory of truth will not in any way solve our difficulty. 
For we can still quite meaningfully ask whether this notion has any philoso- 
phical as well as religious value. 

It is perhaps not irrelevant to refer here to the interesting thesis main- 
tained by Mr Michael B. Foster in an article in Mind several years ago.2 He 
maintains that it was the Christian doctrine of creation which made the rise 
of modern science possible. He points out that one of the most striking 
differences between the methods of modern science and those of ancient 
natural science is the presence of an empirical element in the former which 
is lacking in the latter. ‘‘ Modern science describes natural substances 
instead of defining them.” For an object to be definable two conditions 


1 Laird : op. cit., p. 114. 
2 Michael B. Foster : ‘‘ The Christian Doctrine of Creation and the Rise of Modern Science,” 


Mind, 1934. 
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must be satisfied : (é) its form must be intelligible, (#) its form must be its 
real essence. But the doctrine that nature is created involves the denial 
that natural objects can satisfy either condition. There are two reasons 
for this. (a) The intelligibility of form implies that it is possible to dis- 
tinguish in thought between the form and the sensible material of its 
embodiment. This is so when there is purposive activity : what is con- 
ceived as end is distinguished as form. 


But the work of creation is not purposive ; and as there is no end distinctly 
conceived by the creator in advance of his execution, so there is no form distin- 
guishable by us from the accidents of its embodiment. 


()) The ‘doctrine of creation attributes to God an autonomous activity of 
will. This voluntary activity of the Creator terminates in the contingent 
being of the creature. If such voluntary activity is essential to God then the 
element of contingency is essential to what he creates. But the contingent 
is knowable only by sensuous experience. If, therefore, the contingent is 
essential to nature experience must be indispensable to the science of nature. 
We shall question the propriety of thinking of creation in terms of an act 
of will. The relevance of Mr Foster’s thesis here is that it is an interesting 
attempt to relate the doctrine of creation to science in a quite unusual way. 
We must now return to the question of the philosophical value of the idea. 

There has been—and still is—much discussion as to what is the precise 
function of philosophy. We can, however, safely assume that almost all 
philosophers would agree that philosophy means criticism. Hence, when we 
examine philosophically the statement that God created the world, our first 
question must concern the existence of God. For, patently, it is meaningless 
to say that God created the world if the assumption that God exists is 
invalid. Attempts beyond number have been made to prove the existence 
of God, all of which are ultimately reducible to one or other of the three 
traditional theistic arguments. But Kant showed the inconclusiveness of 
these arguments—and not merely that. He also showed the logical impossi- 
bility of any such proof. And so today, in spite of the by no means in- 
significant rise of neo-Thomism, little credence is given to any alleged proof 
of God’s existence. Obviously, therefore, if we are to discuss this idea of 
creation we shall have to assume the existence of God. That this is an 
assumption is indeed true ; but it can hardly be dismissed as useless, for it 
is clear that once we assume that divine existence is a fact then our whole 
scheme of things is changed. As James Ward says, “‘ Theism is not simply 
the completion of pluralism.” 2 For theism assumes that the series of the 
many exists not merely along with this transcendent Being but somehow 
through it and by it. The relation between the world and a God who is 
different from it can only be conceived as that of creation and creator. In 
other words, theism implies creation. But what do we mean by “ creation ”’? 

Creation is popularly conceived as an event in time. The old chroniclers 
recorded the event, evidently taking it to be an event in the same sense as 
any other important historical occurrence. Archbishop James Ussher 


1 Mind, 1934, p. 4 
. James Ward : te Realm of Ends, p. 231. 
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(1581-1656) actually determined the date of the event as 4004 B.C.,1 anid the 
marginal reference in the Authorised Version accepts the opinion of the 
Archbishop whom Selden calls doctus ad miraculum. Geological evidence 
that the earth was far older than this forced theologians to reconsider the 
matter, and after some bickering they accepted the verdict of the geologists. 
All they did, however, was to put the date further back. It is rather difficult 
to see why theologians should be so concerned with proving a temporal 
origin of the world ; for this does not seem at all advantageous. The 
astronomer can actually see the birth and death of worlds. In this sense the 
earth had a beginning and, in all probability, will have an end as well. But 
these are merely local incidents within the cosmos. 

The first cause argument is just as inconclusive. The argument may be 
stated thus. Everything is the effect of some cause. The universe, as a 
thing, therefore, has not existed from eternity but must have had a first 
cause. Now, keeping within experience we can only endlessly regress 
without any prospect of ever reaching the beginning or conceiving it at all. 
Both Kant and Spinoza saw quite clearly that God could not be reached at 
the end of a chain of phenomenal antecedents and consequents. If he could 
be so reached then he would not be different from the empirical facts ; he 
would be just one more link in this chain, one more phenomenon to be 
added to the series. However, a “ first cause” in this sense is, anyway, a 
contradiction ; for the very logic that forces us to admit God as a cause, 
also forces us to postulate a cause of God’s existence. ‘“‘ Once embarked on 
the modal sequence we arc launched on an infinite regress.” 2 If God is 
to be spoken of as cause then we shall mean by that term ground or 
reason. 

Again, it seems odd, to say the least, that God should be conceived as 
having existed at first without creating. For creation surely means some- 
thing so organic to the nature of God that as Hegel said, ‘‘ Without the 
world God would not be God.” Yet if creation is an event or a special act 
there can hardly be any such essential connection between it and God. On 
the contrary, on this view creation is little more than an after-thought. 
Put thus the view seems too ridiculous to merit the support of any philoso- 
pher or theologian. In Cicero’s time the Epicuraeans had a gibe—‘“‘ What 
did God do before he created the world ?” This is indeed a very flippant 
criticism, but its very flippancy reveals the shallowness and crudity of the 
doctrine it attacked. Augustine’s answer to this criticism was that time was 
itself created together with the world of moving things by which we measure 
it. Therefore the world was not created in time but with time. In the 
Confessions he calls God operator omnium temporum and omnium sa culorum 
auctor et conditor Again he says: “‘id ipsum tempus tu feceras, nec praeterire 
po'ucrunt tempora antequam faceres tempora.” * But Augustine did not by this 
answer meet the real difficulty, because he still regarded creation as a unique 
act : for him, too, the world had an absolute beginning. Now it is not at 
all clear that any sense can be made of this without reintroducing the very 


1 Annales Veteris et Novi Testamenti. 

2 Pringle-Pattison : The Idea of G a 302. 

3 Augustine : Confessions, X1,13. Vide XI, 15 and 40. Cp. De Civitate Dei, XII, 14, “ He 
caused time to have a beginning.” 
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theory that Augustine had refuted, namely that creation was in time. If 
creation is an act then it must have taken place at some time or other, and it 
is significant that the word Augustine uses the very temporal feceras. 

The problem of time is very relevant to the problem of creation, The 
question of the nature of time has been discussed by the greatest philosophers 
and they share with us this common experience. As long as we do not 
ask ourselves what precisely time is, we seem to know what it is ; but the 
moment we do ask that question, we are unable to answer it without getting 
into considerable difficulties. Hence it is that Logical Positivists refuse to 
ask the question, let alone answer it. They point out that according to 
mathematical physics time is an independent variable, and they maintain 
that beyond this fact you cannot go : this is the only meaning that the term 
can have. Now, even if their conclusion were correct, the Logical Positiv- 
ists still would not have a complete theory. For there is some sense in 
which we do know time. -We must, therefore, examine that fact. We are 
constantly taking time into account ; it is for us the most certain thing about 
our life. Are we not thus aware of time as something independent of us ? 
The old saw, Tempus fugit, expresses this awareness of time as being objective 
and as being connected with change. It is precisely this matter of objectivity 
that presents the greatest difficulty. What is an objective fact ? It is some- 
thing which is perceived as presented. Yet time is never presented. Even 
so it is true that we measure it, just as we measure space which is present in 
a way in which time is not. Time is perceived in relation to change. It is 
probably true to say that in a changeless world time would not exist. A. E. 
Taylor quotes with approval McTaggart as maintaining “‘ There could be 
no time if nothing changed.” ? Yet when change occurs, it reveals nothing 
except the fact of time, it being assumed that A cannot be both A and B at 
one and the same time. Does not our discussion of time seem doomed then 
to be continually moving in a circle ? Kant has certainly given a most 
plausible answer to the problem in his theory of time as a form of the inner 
sense. If Kant’s theory be true then we never escape from the dominion of 
time, and we are bound to presuppose it in the very act of defining it. More 
particularly, it disposes of this temporal view of creation. 

That this theory of a temporal creation is inadequate will be obvious, 
and so it is that numerous authors have insisted that creation must be 
regarded as an action grounded in God’s nature and, therefore, an eternal 
action. As W. R. Sorley puts it: 


The notion of creation involves a more essential point than the idea either of a 
beginning in time or a beginning of time. It involves the idea of God as the 
ground or support of the world—not merely its beginning—for without him it 
could not at any moment exist.’ 


1 It seems clear that despite this theory of a created time, Augustine held a temporal theory of 
creation. Vide De Civitate Dei, XII, 11, 12, 14 ; Confessions, XI, 2, 4. 

2 A.E. Taylor : The Faith of a Moralist, Series 1, p. 114. Onp.115 he says : “ If our experience 
could be reduced to a ‘ knife-edge’ from which the relation before-after were merely absent, I 
agree that the very word ‘ time’ would be meaningless, because we should have no acquaintance 
with succession.” Cf. Aristotle : Physics, IV, 11, 219a, 8. “*‘ Time must either itself be move- 
ment, or if not, must pertain to movement and change. . . . Movement then is the objective 
seat of before- and after-ness.” 

3 W. R. Sorley : Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 459. 
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One of the first to advocate this view, which is an important part of the new 
cosmology Mr Fred Hoyle offers us,! was Origen (185-254). He says, 


“Tt is at once impious and absurd to say that the nature of God is inactive, or to 
suppose that goodness at one time did not do good, and omnipotence at one time 
did not exercise its power.” Such is the objection which they are accustomed to 
make to our statement that this world had its beginning at a certain time. . . . To 
these propositions I consider that none of the heretics can easily return an answer 
that will be in conformity with the nature of their opinions. But we can give a 
logical answer in accordance with the standard of religion when we say that not 
then for the first time did God begin to work when he made this visible world ; 
but, as after its destruction there will be another world, so also we believe that 
others existed before the present came into being.? 


Here we have the germinal idea which blossoms forth as the theory of 
continuous creation maintained by both Spinoza and Hegel. Spinoza says, 
“God is the cause of all things per se and not per accidens.”* Then Hegel 
says, 


God is not more aecessary to the world than the world to God. Without the 
world God would not be God. God is the creator of the world ; it belongs to 
his essence to be creator. . . . That he is creator is not moreover an act undertaken 
once for all.4 


Ulrici again gives a very clear statement of this position : 


The creation of the world is certainly to be understood as the free act of God. 
But this freedom is in no wise an arbitrary freedom which at its mere good pleasure 
might act or refrain from acting. . . . In truth God is not first God and then 
creator of the world, but as God he is creator of the world, and only as creator is 
he God. . . . Hence, just as God does not become creator of the world but is 
from eternity creator of the world, so the world, too, though not eternal of 
itself exists from eternity as the creation of God.5 


This view is not to be confused with the old Greek conception of the 
eternity of matter. There is an essential difference ; for, on this view, the 
world is eternal only as the creation of an eternal God. In other words, 
here we have a monism instead of the dualism of the Greek conception of 
two independent and coeternal principles. In both Plato and Aristotle 
matter is regarded as a limitation of the purposive action of the ideal or 
formal principle. Ultimately they conceive the cosmic process “ under the 
analogy of the plastic artist who finds in the hard material a limit to the 
realisation of his formative thought.” ® It was to meet this dualism that the 
dogma of creation ex nibilo was formulated.” It has been well said that all 


1 Fred Hoyle : The Nature of the Universe, pp. 104-6. Hoyle’s “creation,” though, is not a 
personal activity. 

2 De Principiis, Book III, c.v. 3 (trans. Crombie). 

3 Ethics, 1, 16, Scholium. 

* Philosophy of Religion,Vol. I. 

5 Ulrici : Gott und Welt, quoted by Pringle-Pattison : The Idea of God, p. 305. 

6 Windelband : History of Philosophy, p. 144. 

7 Its earliest statement would appear to be that of Irenaeus (Adversus Hareses, U1, 10, iii and iv), 
who maintains this position to refute the Gnostic dualism. 
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the dogmas and definitions of the Church have been formulated as counter- 
statements directed against some heresy or error, and that their true signi- 
ficance is to be gathered more from what they deny than from what they 
assert. Judged thus, the doctrine of creation ex nihilo is the denial that the 
world was merely shaped by God out of a pre-existing material. A. A. 
Bowman expresses this point well when he says that creation out of nothing 
is not a creation out of an existent Nothing but a creation that is not out of 
anything. The dogma of creation out of nothing has, however, been 
understood to mean a making out of nothing. Making out of nothing is a 
sheer contradiction ; for making implies the existence of a material as well as 
a product. If the world was made then it was made from something—and so 
we would be back with the Greek theory which this dogma was to refute. 

In calling God creator we are expressing the world’s continued dependence 
on him. “ The conservation of a substance,” says Descartes, ‘‘in each 
moment of its duration requires the same power and act that would be 
necessary to create it, supposing it were not yet in existence.” 2 If the world 
continually depends on God for its existence then it seems clear that this 
dependence cannot be regarded as that of effect on cause. For if it were a 
process of causation, there would be a temporal succession and, therefore, 
change. To say that there is a change—that of nothing to something—is 
just nonsense. Hence, as Ward says, “‘ Creation cannot be brought under 
the category of transient causation.” # To say that the world depends on 
God, then, means that, were it possible that God did not exist, then the world 
would not-exist. God is the ground of the world’s being, its ratio essendi. 
And yet even this statement does not help us much ; for we still have to 
make clear what the precise nature of this dependence can be. Here the 
analogy between artistic and cosmic creation may prove helpful. It is a 
strange fact that we use the term “ creation ” of artistic production but not 
of scientific discoveries. The point of difference presumably is that we feel 
that the artistic creations are unique in the sense that they are essentially 
expressions of particular minds or spirits. This uniqueness implies the 
identification of the artist with his work. Hamlet is Shakespeare. 
Endymion is Keats. But these creations are also different from their authors : 
they have a separate reality. It is this twofold nature of artistic creation 
that is the point of analogy. But clearly the analogy is not to be pressed too 
far; for artistic creation after all is only a relative creation which pre- 
supposes the existence of its materials. The analogy does, however, reveal 
to us that creation is not to be thought of as starting with a blind will to 
create which is followed by a discursive selection of the best possible 
arrangement of the monads. Neither can we conceive it as the reverse of 
this. Creation, to quote James Ward, “is at once ‘ pure activity’ and 
‘ original insight,’ idea and deed, life and light.”’4 

If creation is to have any meaning at all, it must imply limitation. The 
world’s reality stands over against the reality of God. This, obviously, 
is a limitation of God. But it is no external limitation, for it is God 
himself who gives the world this reality. This does not of course solve the 


1 A. A. Bowman : Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, Vol. Il, p. 427. 
2 Descartes : Meditation, III. 

3 Ward : The Realm of Ends, p. 233. 

4 Ward : The Realm of Ends, p. 240. 
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difficulty which has faced us all the time, namely, How are we to conceive 
this giving of reality ? Our conclusion is that this is the inseparable difficulty 
in the problem of creation. It is not merely what we have failed to under- 
stand—it is what we can never understand. In the end the idea of creation 
is as much beyond us as is the idea of God himself. 

We can never define the actual process of creation, and so we cannot 
define the positive content of the idea. But we can make clear its implica- 
tions. In its negative aspect the idea of creation means that the world 
is not absolute. It is a philosophical warning that nothing temporal is 
to be regarded as ultimate. For if the world is created then it follows 
that it is real as being dependent on some power, other than itself, which 
is real and ultimate. In other words the world finds its explanation in 
the reality of God who alone is “‘ the Truth.” 

The far-reaching implication of the concept of creation is this : that it 
alone gives man the means of understanding his true significance in the 
world. For clearly if man is created by God then his life is not a chance 
by-product of the universe. Human history, therefore, is not a succession 
of events with no meaning ; it is rather the expression of a divine purpose, 
or perhaps better, a divine activity. And so man cannot be explained merely 
in terms of matter. As traditional theology puts it, there resides in him an 
imago Dei which by its very nature makes it impossible for him to be ex- 
plained simply in naturalistic terms. Hence, on this view, man is a peculiar 
element in the universe ; though in a sense a part of this world he is yet 
greater than it. For he shares, in a way in which the world does not, in the 
divine activity. The rédos of the divine process of creation must surely 
be to bring forth that which is most truly like the Creator. So it is that the 
Bible says of man that God “ created” him in his own image. So we can 
say that creation would not be creation were it not a creation of creators. 
Theism must maintain that God produces “‘ free as free.” There has been 
much talk amongst philosophers about the implications of physical indeter- 
minacy. It is clear that we cannot argue directly from this to the freedom 
of man’s will, though it is on the other hand equally clear that it is not 
inconsistent with free will. The doctrine of creation does imply this, that 
man is free and therefore creative. Creativity is essentially the mark 
of personality. In a very real sense man is, to use M. Sartre’s phrase, 
“ un projet.” 

All speculation about a temporal origin of the world is futile and indeed 
nonsensical ; for that is not the true meaning of the idea. It serves as an 
indication of the limitations of human reason and human existence. The 
Psalmist who sang “‘ O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy Name in all the 
earth,” realised that the world and all that was in it depended on God, and 
as thus dependent it was filled with glory. This idea of utter and absolute 
dependence is the core of meaning in this concept which is always significant 
and true. The greatness of the idea is that while it justly points to the fact 
that our life is limited it yet tells us, as nothing else can, that in this world we 
occupy a mysterious place and have a mysterious significance. 


J. HEYWOOD THOMAS 
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THE Humanism we read about in the history books was many things, for 
this rather ambiguous word covers a whole complex of human activities 
and refers to a change in outlook which took place some time during the 
sixteenth century—it is impossible to be precise. But the point I want to 
make about the Humanism of the Renaissance is that it was, partly at least, 
a revolt against the authority of the Scholastic writers. There was, of course, 
much paganism in this humanistic movement and we read of sermons in 
Rome itself in which Plato and Aristotle seem to have replaced St Paul 
and the apostles, if not Jesus Christ himself. Yet there were humanists 
who were intensely religious, Erasmus and Sir Thomas More amongst 
them, and what these Christian humanists sought was a revival of classical 
thought within the framework of Christian culture. 

The name Humanism would never have been given to the movement, 
however, if the excitement and enthusiasm for the art and philosophy of 
the ancients had not been in effect an assertion of the greatness of human 
achievement and the potentialities of the human spirit. All the humanists, 
including Erasmus, believed that great aspirations should not be limited 
by the requirements of theology, that all thought and art need not be 
directed towards the subject-matter of religious teaching, and so we find 
an amazing freedom in the choice of subjects in paintings and statuary 
which were designed even for places of Christian worship. Out of all the 
excesses of Humanism we cannot possibly deny there came a great enrich- 
ment of life on the esthetic side. What all this meant in the history of the 
Churches and how the Reformation brought about a purification and a 
certain new austerity does not enter into what I am now trying to say. The 
essence of Humanism seems to have been its regard for a certain new 
freedom of the human spirit. This might mean a complete rejection of 
Christianity and the creation of a new religion of humanity, but such a 
result as this came much later in history : you find it coming up with certain 
eighteenth-century writers in France, and again in the nineteenth century 
with Auguste Comte, but such ideas owe as much to science as they do to 
Humanism. To some extent, certainly, the scientific movement of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries must have come from humanist origins, 
for so long as men believed that all questions could be answered on the 
authority of the Bible or the scholastic commentators they could not seek 
answers to them by going to Nature, as, for example, Copernicus, Galileo 
and Harvey and others were prepared to do. Humanism has left this legacy 
to the modern world : that man feels himself free to ask all the questions 
that interest him and to seek the answers to these questions in what way he 
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chooses. We cannot doubt that an enormous confusion has resulted from 
this freedom of mind, for men naturally differ over the decision whether 
their questions can all be answered through scientific inquiry or whether 
there are questions which lie apart. Broadly speaking, there seems still to 
be an agreement that Science as we know it cannot be co-extensive with 
human experience, but, as we can see, the area left to religious authority 
has steadily decreased as the field taken over by Science has grown. 

I do not want to embark on an analysis of what Science is or how it works. 
I want simply to draw attention to two ways in which Science seems to, me 
to affect educated thought, to penetrate education and influence our outlook 
on the world. One of these is to produce an enormous expansion of our 
intellectual horizon and to deepen and enrich our experience and knowledge 
of the world of Nature ; the other is, I think, in a contrary direction and 
comes from what we understand to be the meaning of scientific laws and, 
broadly speaking, of all scientific explanations. 

It is obvious that Science has widened our intellectual horizon and 
introduced new complexities into our understanding of the external world. 
Chiefly this result comes from scientific cosmology and the study of organic 
evolution. In medieval times the stars appeared to men, much as they had 
appeared to men for thousands of years, to be merely bright lights in the 
sky revolving through the seasons in a way which could be mathematically 
described without great difficulty. True, the planets offered greater diffi- 
culties, but these too could be shown to follow an ordained if somewhat 
complicated course. Nothing really disturbed men’s belief that the earth 
they inhabited was the centre of things, that the world of Nature reflected 
a divine beneficence and that they were, in Aquinas’s phrase, the “ bene- 
ficiaries of divine goodness.” Of this reassuring picture nothing whatever 
now remains. We can look out into space for thousands of millions of 
light-years, our solar system seems to be the result of a happy accident (if 
that term can be applied to a remote catastrophe) and the whole question 
of how the earth was formed and life arose on it, what the purpose of it all 
is, and how it will end, all this is open to debate. The scene in which we 
live turns out to be far grander and more amazing than the humanists of 
the sixteenth century could ever have imagined—only Giordano Bruno by 
an inspired guess seems to have come near the truth. The whole question of 
the origin of man is also vastly complicated by the very belief that we must 
seek to understand it in naturalistic terms. To imagine the millions of 
years in which the selective action of the inorganic and organic environment 
acted on the mutations amongst the most primitive forms of life and gave 
rise in this way to higher forms is easy only for a superficial mind. The 
biologists can have no other faith within the limits of their scientific method, 
but the mind is stretched to its utmost by the effort at comprehension which 
Science represents. 

If this were all I think it would be hard to deny that the reaction of the 
mind to Science would be one of the sense of mystery in the events with 
which we have to deal. We should feel impressed by the limitations of our 
minds and the magnitude of the task we had set ourselves. Even so, what 
we have already discovered must appear to be extremely important and quite 
unlike anything which men might have expected to find. If, for example, 
all our scientific knowledge were lost for several centuries and then redis- 
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covered it would, we may be sure, produce intense excitement. But 
unfortunately for us who have to make something of our civilisation this 
is not all. Science has done something else beside bring about a widening 
of our intellectual horizon. 

There has been a lot of argument about the connection between scientific 
law and what we call determinism. Here again there is a difficult problem 
which I shall have to avoid if I am to complete the argument I am presenting. 
I will simply state my own belief that none of the arguments which have 
been drawn from the so-called principle of indeterminacy enunciated by 
Heisenberg, including the argument for the statistical basis of certain laws, 
none of these seems to affect our belief in determinism in the large-scale 
events of Nature or to minimise any of the old problems created by Science. 
If Science rests on a true basis it establishes certain uniformities in an exact 
and quantitative way, even though we may have to admit that the world 
to which they belong is not the world of our senses, but a world with which 
we are in touch by means of experiments and fairly complicated inferences. 

Now determinism in the realm of mechanics, optics, electricity, or even 
astro-physics, has never seemed to impose limitations on ourselves as human 
beings. On the contrary, it has provoked a certain sense of power. In 
earlier times this sense was not unmixed with awe : men could feel that 
they were “thinking God’s thoughts after him ” as Kepler expressed it. 
Newton certainly does not seem to have been perturbed by the discovery of 
large-scale determinism in Nature, but it may be that he supposed this 
determinism alone would not allow for the maintenance of a system like 
the planets in a state of perpetual equilibrium, and that something else, 
perhaps divine intervention, might be allowed for. The end of the great 
classical period of Science came, we may say, with the realisation that 
mechanics is not the fundamental science: the electrical and magnetic 
phenomena proved to lie beyond purely mechanical treatment, and modern 
physics presents a fundamentally different appearance as a consequence. 
We may no longer think of the world as a mechanical system in which even 
the behaviour of atoms could be embraced by the laws which were found 
to operate. Relativity and the quantum theory have changed all this, but 
the new ideas in physics, while they lead to the use of equations and relation- 
ships where the older physicists would have talked about mechanical 
causation, have not, it seems to me, altered at all profoundly the impact 
which Science makes on human thought about the world. 

As this system of scientific ideas has been shown to extend from the 
world of stars and nebula through the world of atomic physics into chemistry 
and even into biology, it has brought with it a conviction that determinism, 
outside the sub-atomic and atomic phenomena, knows no limitations. The 
human mind has created a system of explanations which may be expected 
to include even the mind itself : determinism penetrates via the electrical 
phenomena of the brain even to the behaviour and perhaps the thoughts 
of man himself. 

I am not sure how far the specialists in the life sciences would demur at 
this argument, but up to the present their own method has been to push 
the methods successfully developed in physics to their limits, and no limits 
seem yet to have been found. It is true that E. S. Russell has drawn attention 
to what he calls the “ directiveness ” of living organisms, but few seem to 
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think that this argues anything more than an apparent difficulty in the way 
of the tested methods of Science. It may be that Science is exhibiting an 
innate limitation of the human mind in that only one kind of explanation 
seems to us to be satisfying or indeed imaginable. However that may be, the 
growth of Science, whether it ends in “‘ materialism” or not, does seem to 
many of us to be a threat to the validity of any conclusions which cannot be 
submitted to the criteria used in Science. We are using here the old distinc- 
tion made by Plato, but in a sense he would not have approved of : that is, 
what is Science is true knowledge, what is not is mere belief. This emphasis 
on Science results chiefly, I think, from the notion that truth must be 
communicable, and in order to be communicable it must be formulated 
in the way all abstractions are formulated. This, it seems to me, is to set 
up a social ideal of knowledge and truth, which is something having the 
most far-reaching implications. I do not know if this depressing conclusion 
is inevitable or not, but if it is it seems to me to be the worst result of the 
scientific movement. 

All explanation, after all, is a reduction of some notion about natural 
phenomena to notions of another kind. Explanation, as we know it in 
Science, is a series of descending levels, descending, that is, with respect to 
the state of organisation we deal with, but ascending, if you prefer it, with 
respect to the quantitative relationships we succeed in tracing in these 
phenomena. So long as man seemed to remain on one side as a kindof 
detached intelligence, no great difficulties apart from the hoary problem of 
knowledge really arose—for the problem of how we have knowledge of 
the external world is always with us. But now that the more sophisticated 
ideas about Science bring our minds into some sort of relationship with 
the very structure we discover in the world of Nature, it seems to me to be 
absurd to maintain that an expianation of human experience in the terms 
used in Science can ever be possible. There is all around us in the modern 
world so much belief that Science is synonymous with truth and so much 
fear that the advance of Science constitutes in some way a threat to our 
belief in the validity of the values upon which a high civilisation has always 
placed emphasis, that to challenge this seems almost to be denial of the use 
of reason. The only philosophy which seems possible most of the time is a 
philosophy of Stoic endurance, of acceptance of the world in which human 
value is a sad illusion, which cares nothing for man’s dreams and which 
moves steadily on without purpose and meaning to an ultimate end in 
which life will be no more on the planet we inhabit. The operation of 
determinism in the complex physico-chemical environment has given rise 
to life, and ultimately to consciousness and altruism ; the same determinism 
in course of time will bring it all to an end, either as used to be thought 
through an “entropy death” by freezing, or as is now more widely, and 
perhaps more appropriately thought, by an explosive eruption of the sun. 

The end of life in the course of natural events cannot, I am sure, be used 
in any argument about the existence or absence of purpose in the universe, 
and very probably all such arguments have little meaning. The real weak- 
ness of the intellectual position I am discussing lies, I believe, in what we 
conceive a scientific explanation to be, for it is there rather than anywhere 
else that the problem lies. Granted that scientific explanations achieve their 
purpose of giving us an increasing measure of control through a deepened 
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comprehension of the processes of Nature, is this comprehension so com- 
plete that nothing else can enter into our outlook ? The answer, I am 
convinced, is in the negative. I do not see that any kind of explanation 
which rests on the application of reason to our direct experience of the world 
can explain away that direct experience itself. I am asserting, that is, that 
if there is anything which stands above a scientific analysis it is that which 
performs the analysis. 

We seem to have reached a point in the history of scientific thought 
when for many reasons we are witnessing a rediscovery of man—a 
rediscovery which, many will argue, must precede and lead on to a redis- 
covery of God. Professor A. E. Heath, in his introduction to a recent 
book, Scientific Thought in the Twentieth Century, comes to this conclusion on 
the grounds that the various sciences are now being regarded as autonomous 
within their own fields and that we have ceased “ to hanker after one single 
type of conceptual explanation capable of dealing with all fields of human 
experience.” To this argument, which might rest, after all, only on a 
prevailing prejudice, we must add the logical arguments I have indicated. 
and which Eddington touched on all too briefly in his Nature of the Physical 
World. Recently, in his Terry Lectures at Yale University, G. G. Simpson 
has roundly criticised attempts which have been made to find an objective 
criterion for ethics and morals in evolution, and has concluded that in these 
matters man’s responsibility is inescapable. Again this is an argument for 
humanism. contra scientific philosophies which undermine its principles. 
The trend of thought is indeed interesting ; the French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century emphasised that man is a rational creature ; with Kant 
there was an emphasis on the intellect amd on the moral judgement ; the 
Romantics rediscovered the life of the emotions. The avalanche of scientific 
knowledge of the intervening years has seemed to obliterate these discoveries. 
Yet it seems very probable that a new humanism will come—perhaps a 
humanism which will turn again to religion. 


ARTHUR E. BELL 
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HORIZONS OF THE 
OCCIDENTAL MIND 


By 
BERNHARD MOLLENHAUER 


MODERN psychology, the new science which has begun to interpret man 
to himself, agrees with the sages of the Orient and ancient thinkers there is 
something in man’s inmost being impelling him to reach out beyond 
himself, to learn more about the world about him. As Aristotle remarked, 
“Men by nature are actuated with the desire for knowledge.” At first 
man’s horizon was quite local, at least not very far. His thinking was 
limited by a crude picture logic, his physical frontiers were the limitation, 
of people who could travel no faster than a horse. The early Mediterranean 
peoples must have moved about much, as all primitives did, but they had 
no idea of distance as we know it. Even the adventurous Greeks had no 
idea of modern astronomical space, though we have hints of infinity in 
Euclid and Eratosthenes. To the great forerunners of Western thought 
the idea of infinite space was alien and not a familiar working concept. 
Their Olympus was visible to the eye and their gods mostly divinities ‘‘ of 
local habitation.”” Even the Underworld was not very far away. The Greek 
temple implies a feeling for closely defined and limited space, not to be 
entirely explained by climatic needs. How unlike a Gothic cathedral whose 
space-commanding towers seem but a whisper’s length below the stars ! 

Human values in the ancient world were social and political rather than 
individual. A man claimed no rights for himself alone apart from his family 
and clan. The gens or city state loomed so important that values were 
accepted as having always a social background and sanction. And, of 
course, there was always the religious sanction, the ceremonial and spiritual 
aspect much less inward and subjective than with moderns. Religion 
seemed to conserve values, for it stressed loyalty to the spiritual heritage 
of the past. When Socrates seemed to question the popular gods he was 
accused of “‘ corrupting the Athenian youth.” From the beginning men 
felt the need of supernatural sanctions. 

That Great Orphan, primitive man, was an infinitely needy creature, for 
Nature treated him in a most stepmotherly fashion. He had no natural 
protection against the rigors of the Ice Age. Nature seemed a fairyland of 
gods of wood and stream at once terrible and grand, a realm of powers 
essentially capricious. Superstitious fears haunted him, but there were 
intimations of a higher influence friendly to man. His unique gift of 
thought compensated for his “unfitness to survive.” His intelligent 
curiosity developed latent powers. As Plato says, “‘We are saved by 
wonder.” The longer period of infancy made demands on man’s higher 
qualities. Kindness to the weak and loyalty to the group were ideals of 
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great survival value. Here we have the first hint of the biological validity 
and objective reality of human values. Out of man’s social needs emerged 
the gens, tribe and later the city state. It was an ever-widening circle. 
Still the all-inclusive idea of a universal brotherhood was far in the future. 
Even Plato would have regarded the races of Northern Europe as utterly 
barbarian and alien. Greek democracy was too closely bound up with 
ideas of class distinction and race superiority. It was an intellectual climate 
in which the father of Western political thought, Aristotle, could claim, 
“Some men are by nature slaves.” But Europe was destined to think in 
wider terms, though it took centuries of Christianity and historical develop- 
ment of political thought to establish the idea that all are free by natural 
right and that world fellowship must be the goal of civilised beings. 

Western man’s need for spiritual ministry was met in progressive religious 
insights, in the Christian faith which supplanted the Mystery-Religions of 
the Levant, and Stoicism. The concept of human personality emerging in 
the studies of the Socratics and Stoic lawyers grew in the light of great 
spiritual leaders such as Jesus and Paul. It took on a new dimension. The 
values of human personality assumed a new validity. The rise of real 
civilisation is closely bound up with the values of human dignity. Unfortu- 
nately a large fraction of the world is mobilised against the democratic 
faith and man’s widening horizon has contracted to a tribal unit. This 
tragic crisis of Western culture is the great paradox of history. We see the 
strange spectacle of Western civilisation turned against itself, using all the 
technology of its culture to repudiate the human values on which alone it 
can survive ! 

When we passed from the age of mythology to the age of reason a new 
horizon dawned and philosophers rose to give an account, an interpretation 
of culture, usually in terms of some unifying principle. The first adventure 
in Western thought took place in that picturesque and lively age when 
liberated minds lifted their eyes from their immediate environment of the 
current Greek traditions of Asia Minor and the Ionian Isles. Here the 
desire for self-expression was strong and people were not subordinate to 
the priest caste, as in Egypt. Prior to this progress was slow in the direction 
of individual thinking. It is remarkable how custom-bound and uninventive 
ancient peoples were. Fifty thousand years is a fair estimate of the age of 
Paleolithic man and of that written history is a small fraction. From the age 
of the Pyramids to the century of Joan of Arc there were probably not more 
than seven outstanding inventions, namely, coinage, paved roads, long- 
distance water supply, the general use of iron, paper, glass and printing 
with movable type. A good share of these were of Oriental origin, but we 
must not forget to add the invention of democracy, a peculiar contribution 
of Western man to social progress. In Greece it was first realised man 
needs to be taught more than he needs to be merely led. There thinking 
minds found the ideal of a free intellectual life and left off mythmaking for 
critical thought. A new political horizon dawned and with it the social 
climate necessary for the growth of the scientific spirit. The one hope of 
the centuries was this growth of free thought and the emergence of genuine 
personality. This did not take place in the ancient caste-ridden Orient, or 
Egypt. But here in Greece the first Western science appeared. Astronomy 
and Nature were seriously studied, making early progress. Western man’s 
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first real knowledge was of things remote from himself. His spirit goes 
forth to win knowledge and mastery of Nature, but by some obscure 
psychological law comes to itself last. In Greek mythology the Owl of 
Minerva does not start on his flight until the evening shadows have begun 
to fall. 

In Greece free minds for the first time criticised tradition and began to 
study Nature as a rational order. Heraclitus had a true insight into reality 
and recognised the reality of both change and order. Pythagoras believed 
Nature was a realm of exact mathematical proportions. The Age of Faith 
passed, and from a mythological, religious outlook man emerged to the 
scientific outlook of inquiring minds. His horizon broadened when he 
searched for causes why things behaved as they did. It was the dream of 
Western thinkers from Plato down to interpret the universe as a system of 
geometry. But there were others like Democritus who thought the universe 
had no inherent structure, or form, which meant it had no meaning or 
purpose. Thus from the beginning was that great cleavage in Western 
thought between those who regard meaning and structure as intrinsic to 
reality and those who regard structure, guiding form, as an illusion. 
Heraclitus was on the right track ; he recognised the reality of both form 
and matter, change and order. 


Eyes and ears [he said] are bad witnesses to men if they have souls that under- 
stand not their language. 


This is a long way from the uncritical viewpoint of the plain man, from 
what Plato called the stage of mere opinion, or from what we call common 
sense. Science is a very different kind of knowledge from 


é 


common 
sense.” To the latter a stone is a most solid inert object, the former sees 
it as an energy system of molecules and atoms hurrying in tiny orbits 
endlessly, unceasingly. The evolution of mind manifests three broad 
phases, or attitudes of understanding ; first faith and uncritical empiricism, 
second science, analytical thought, and third philosophy. The enormous 
development of pure scientific thought is characteristic of Western man. 
Unlike Hindu genius, he seemed constrained by some inner necessity to 
pass through a long apprenticeship to science before evolving any com- 
petent philosophy. By contrast we have magnificent systems of Oriental 
philosophy flowering in an unscientific society. It is interesting to speculate 
on the course of Western history if Galileo, Kepler and Newton had been 
psychologists. We would, no doubt, have a better understanding of 
ourselves by now, perhaps live in a safer world. But without the wide- 
spread benefits of industrial science would the masses ever come into their 
own ? 

To go back a moment, in the elementary order of knowing the mind sees 
only a world of objects standing each by itself in the half light of the imagina- 
tion and untrained observation. Man thinks with a crude picture logic and 
has no hold on abstract conceptions. He is at the uncritical stage of 
mythology, or at best a naive realism that accepts everything at its face 
value. It is sometimes dignified by the name common sense, but is quite 
alien to science. 

The second attitude of knowing sees familiar facts explained by less 
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familiar laws. First impressions are corrected by the more or less unpictur- 
able constructions of scientific thought. Characteristic of this attitude is to 
see things always in relations to others, in terms of relativity and dependence. 
Much time was required in fashioning the tools of abstract thought. In 
ancient times only the very few reached this point. Between Euclid and his 
contemporaries there were centuries of evolution in spirit. 

Scientific thought popularised the mechanical theory of Nature and 
brought about an epochal revolution in social thought that shook the 
foundation of traditional creeds. For science seemed to banish all ultimate 
meaning, value and purpose from the cosmos. Its credo of despair has been 
given classical expression in the pronouncements of Bertrand Russell. Of 
course, much is to be said for such a point of view, which implies that 
Nature is more real at the level of electrons. Viewed through the glasses 
of science, Nature knows no values. It speaks a hundred languages ; to 
the bee it is a brief show of blossomed rose, to the beast of burden some- 
thing else. Why should man’s valuation be more valid, is not his whole 
existence like a wink in the eye of eternity ? For his thought is only a 
passing glow in the darkness of blindly driven forces. His values are 
extraneous. Science must ignore preferences. To subordinate one’s likes 
and opinions humbly and be an impartial onlooker is an ideal condition 
for research. Yet our very faith in knowledge implies that reality as a 
whole must have a constitution akin to mind, and that our thinking is 
relevant to Nature. To be a scientist is not to be completely passive, 
indifferent, for he necessarily takes an affirmative critical attitude in sifting 
data. Some standard of truth is a necessary part of his equipment. Now 
to apply a standard of truth to Nature is to illuminate and shade our picture 
of reality. It is to abandon in part the passive, neutral view of Nature. 
We find in Nature a rationality akin to mind. It is not any more real at the 
level of electrons than at the level of personality. 

The Western mind tends ever to emphasise science as a more or less 
exclusive method of understanding reality. And, of course, it has vastly 
enlarged our knowledge. But it ignores whole areas of human experience, 
moral, zsthetic and religious. It seems to leave us at last with abstract 
systems ; it does not pretend to be otherwise. Philosophy is concerned 
not merely with reality as science sees it, but with life and thought in their 
wider aspects. It aims to criticise partial knowledge with a view to whole- 
ness of knowledge. Plato believed it could be an effective critic of science 
and the prophet of something new and better. 

In proceeding from science to the wider horizon of philosophy we pass 
from the plane of relativity, interdependence and causality to the plane of 
the self-caused and the self-dependent. Plato was preparing the Western 
mind for this viewpoint in the tenth book of the Lays : 


The ruler of the universe has ordered things with a view to the preservation 
and perfection of the Whole, and each part has an appointed state of action and 
passion ; and the smallest action or passion of any part affecting the minutest 
fraction has a prevailing minister.—Laws, Jowett trans., Vol. 4, p. 416. Scribners, 
1871. 


Philosophy is the effort to interpret experience and view the world as 
Totality. It differs from science in that its questions are broader and more 
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fundamental. Furthermore, it resembles religion in content though it 
differs so much in spirit. In spite of the renascence of critical Idealism in 
America, there are some who write as though Boodin and Whitehead had 
never lived, and the growing literature of Personalism was non-existent. 
They still think after the fashion of Comte and relegate religion to the 
pre-logical, pre-scientific era and assume philosophical idealism outmoded 
by the new science. But science itself is becoming critical of the categories 
of materialism and mechanism. 

The tendency to emphasise mechanism and to subordinate time to space 
has been long dominant, and has carried over into much philosophical 
thinking in the West. No doubt this is because modern philosophy arose 
when the mechanical sciences were models of achievement and making the 
great discoveries on which our technological civilisation rests. Bergson’s 
fame rests on his. magnificently written and eloquent protest against this 
apotheosis of mechanism and overemphasis on the space form. 


Now, these two elements, extensity and duration, science tears asunder when 
it undertakes the close study of external things. For we have pointed out that 
science retains nothing of duration but simultaneity, and nothing of motion itself 
but the position of the moving body, /.e. immobility. A very sharp separation 
is here made and space gets the best of it.—Time and Free Will. Geo. Allen Co., 
London, 1913, p. 228, Pogson trans. 


Our conception of Wholeness must include time, duration, for every 
part of Nature is history and change. Only the guiding energy field of the 
Whole is ultimate and persistent. The Genius of the Whole is the highest 
level of the Cosmos. It is not an emergent deity in the sense that it is 
dependent on lower levels. It permeates all that is in space and time and is 
the guiding energy field on which all order depends. The Whole as such 
does not evolve. Evolution is a local process in which the environment 
furnishes the original stimulus. Matter and spirit are two fundamental 
elements in a hierarchy of fields. The structure, rationality and beauty of 
the lower levels imply not a blind impetus from below but an organising 
formative stimulus from above. The space-time structure of Nature is 
charged by patterned energy from the Supreme Guiding Field. Matter 
and mind are not ultimate categories ; perhaps we may say they are com- 
parable to prakriti and purusha in Oriental philosophy. 

The idea of cosmic control, or of form in Nature, is not mere Platonism, 
but has an increasing volume of support from the new science since the 
advent of relativity and quantum physics. John Elof Boodin, a great leader 
of American thought, writes : 


The building bricks of nature—electrons, protons, neutrons, and whatever 
others there may be—are measured in nature, and they fall into atomic patterns 
in the conditions of the cosmos. The spectroscope gives us evidence of the 
repetition of material structure in the vast abysses of space-time wherever light 
can reach our instruments. . . . Such measure and number on the elementary 
level of nature indicates that the Cosmos, in all its pluralism and change, acts as a 
whole.—‘“ Philosophy of History” in Twentieth Century Philosophy. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 


European Idealism of the last century, predominantly monistic, conceived 
Totality in terms of Absolute Mind. Science when philosophical reduced 
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reality to the level of physics and sought in the opposite direction for a key 
to the Cosmos. A materialist philosophy of evolution is a denial of the 
ultimate reality of mind and human values. It may serve a superficial 
humanism, but is a repudiation of religion as the expression of a funda- 
mental type of human experience. 

The old dichotomy of mind and matter upon which materialists and the 
older idealists erected their contrasting systems is rapidly becoming obsolete. 
It must give way to the new standpoint from which the distinction of mind 
and matter is not ultimate. The true meaning of nature is not exclusively 
in mind so-called, or in matter, or energy systems. It must be looked for 
in the direction of the totality of the space-time structure of which they are 
partial and complementary aspects. The realm of values also has its place 
in the Whole as well as facts, laws and forces. Philosophy should throw 
new light on the problem of mind and body, spirit and matter, and in so 
doing give us a deeper insight into man’s religious life. We have, of course, 
come along way. Western man has measured the Milky Way, but failed to 
attain self-knowledge and the inner serenity of the Orient, divided counsels 
shake his hold on spiritual values. His psychology seldom gives him a 
sympathetic insight into religion. He reverts to political tribalism in an age 
which above all others presents cosmic vistas and reveals a new scale of 
human values. 


The free realization of the category of worth, [writes John Elof Boodin], 
. . is immortality. But ina pluralistic world of interaction and freedom there 
may be damnation as well as salvation. . . . Whether our individual life is worth 
living or not, whether the pessimistic or optimistic outlook is justified, whether 
we are free creators or creatures of circumstance, whether damnation or salvation 


shall be a fact, as far as we individually are concerned, is a venture of faith. The 
structure of value is eternal, but our participation in it lies in our own control. 
To choose freely to realize in our individual lives the beauty of spirit is the great 
affirmation ; to refuse to do so is the great negation.—From Nature and Reason, 
Vol. I, Contemporary American Philosophy. Macmillan. 


BERNHARD MOLLENHAUER 


SAN DIEGO 
CALIFORNIA 





BLIND PROGRESS 
By 
ALBERT G. M. VAN EYKEN 


B.A. 


In formulating his theory of natural selection Darwin invoked accident as 
the cause of the variations upon which that selection worked. He agreed 
that this was just a simple way of leaving a part of his problem unsolved. 
What is it that causes the multitudinous changes in the first place before the 
selective environment eliminates the misfits and fosters the fortunate ? 
“Chance,” said Darwin! His successors are far bolder. Like Julian 
Huxley they invoke “ blind forces,” #.e. not simply forces which elude the 
observation of the scientist, but forces which themselves conform to no 
integrated system. 

It is customary for some of our more dispassionate scientists to make use 
of dramatic expressions such as this one of blind forces without due scrutiny. 
But presumably the meaning is that nothing gathers them into a real unity. 
They remain miscellaneous and conglomerate, not simply because we cannot 
detect in them some integrating factor, but because there /s no integrating 
factor. 

When a clockwork animal rolls its eyes, nods its head, and wags its tail as 
the child pulls it along, we know that this is because a mechanism transmits 
an influence from the wheels, through hidden levers, to all these several 
parts. We know that these separate movements are integrated in one 
scheme, one gestalt. We have more sense than to dismiss their co-ordina- 
tion as a mere miscellany that just happens to look like a unity to us observers. 
But as soon as we come to a somewhat more complicated thing like a real 
kitten or a real man, many an evolutionist is content to dispense with this 
sort of unity. Each separate feature of man is then supposed to come into 
existence as a result of its own isolated interplay with the forces of environ- 
ment. 

Of course this imputation will be rejected, for each part is in organic 
connection with every other part, and there is mutual interchange of in- 
fluence. Every evolutionist can see that, but not all of them realise that to 
reject purpose is to deny it. We do not have to attribute purpose to the 
mechanical toy itself, because we take it for granted that somebody made it. 
If we were told that nobody really made it we should have to attribute life 
to it. Only a kind of purpose, conscious or unconscious, could account for 
its co-ordination. It is only the fact that somebody deliberately juxtaposed 
and interlinked its wheels, pivots and levers that now explains their relation- 
ship. 
Similarly, if there were no purposive drive in the life of man and of anirnals 
right from their first beginnings we should still require to postulate a God 
who must have designed our mechanism. Actually even the simplest 
mechanical laws, like that of gravity, by their very regularity require us to 

7* 
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postulate a being who purposes them, but let us confine ourselves to the 
problem of living phenomena. Here there is not simply the implication of 
a divine purpose, but also the clear indication of purposiveness within the 
organism, both conscious and unconscious. 

We are entities with a leitmotif such as could not have been developed by 
mere natural selection working on miscellaneous changes in the race. It is 
certain that natural selection will preserve the best-fitted (that is a self- 
evident tautology) but it is only because there is from the outset such a 
biological phenomenon as “ wanting to survive ” that this process of elim- 
ination can continue. Natural conditions are so hostile to life in all its forms 
that without a determined will to live we should not even have begun the 
story of evolution. Development is mediated by a struggle for existence, 
but natural selection will not itself cause creatures to struggle, it will only 
kill off those that don’t. When we say that some creatures struggle because 
of a hostile environment, we really mean that this is their purposive reaction. 
At least if we deny the purpose we cannot say that natural selection causes 
struggle. Unless creatures want to survive, selection cannot begin to work. 
We must therefore postulate purposive effort ab initio. The hostility of the 
environment must be distinct if it is to be effective, but the urge to life must 
be equally distinct if it is to resist. 

Yet Huxley says : 


It is important to note that biological progress demands no special agency. 
In other words, it does not require the intervention of a conscious Divine purpose, 
nor the operation of some mysterious life-force, or élan vital : like most other 
facts of evolution, it is the automatic result of the blind forces of reproduction, 
variation and differential survival (Living in a Revolution, p. 52). 


Instead of the mysterious life-force we are to make ourselves more at home 
with reproduction, forgetting that this is itself a somewhat mysterious 
process ; variation, which is the very thing which needs explanation ; and 
the differential survival of creatures that are not really keen to live. 

Or, if animals are keen to live, this also is the result of a blind combination 
of forces, and as such presumably has no influence on evolution. Only the 
blind forces are effective ; if we try to comprehend their influence in one 
sweep we render them invalid. Purposiveness is our most comprehensive 
conception for explaining living activity, and yet somewhat perversely 
Huxley pushes it on one side and prefers blind forces. 

Speaking for myself I can testify that I have what I call purposiveness 
present in my make-up. It is either genuinely what I think it is, namely an 
effective agent in my conduct, or it is the kind of sham just indicated, and I 
merely think that I decide my course. But it seems to me that what seems to 
happen in the mind really does happen in the mind. There is no possibility of 
seeming here. I never seem to myself to feel sad—it cannot be done. As a 
psychological experience everything that occurs in my mind is genuine, 
because there is nothing outside my mind of which it could be an illusion. 
When therefore I decide to go to bed I do decide. Then I actually go! The 
whole thing is so simple that it seems unnecessary to express it, and yet it is 
persistently misunderstood. If my going to bed is not a result of my decision 
then I may as well cease to think about it further. 

At least within the limits of one individual life-time purpose exists. All 
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men appeal to it—even those who deny it—by exhorting us to pursue this 
or that ideal, by inviting us, for example, to help blind evolution forward a 
little faster. But if purpose exists in the individual how did it come to be 
there ? Quite obviously it could not have arisen by chance or through 
blind forces. Here we are dealing with the most remarkable aspect of 
“blind evolutionary thought,” which is apparently not affronted by the 
strange paradox of human purpose arising in this way. Nobody can 
accidentally intend any course of action. Intention is by definition deliberate ; 
if it arose through blind forces, then either those blind forces are not so 
blind as they seemed, or else intention is not what it seems, nor should it be 
called what it is; and we should try to express ourselves without this 
sham conception—for an inaccurate system of thought can never be as 
helpful as an accurate one. Blind evolutionists should not, for example, 
appeal to us to adopt their ideals of biological morality : we cannot respond 
in a purposive way, and it is no good saying that the simplest way of getting 
results is thus to make use of an illusion, for, if illusion achieves better 
results than reality, then we wake in our dreams and slumber all our days. 

It is high time that merciless attack was made upon the pseudo- 
philosophers whose purpose is to demonstrate the superfluity of purpose. 
A vast knowledge of biological fact is evidently no qualification for sound 
philosophical insight. The scientific attempt to derive life from blind forces 
is woeful nonsense. Its exponents are triflers who prefer obscurity for its 
own sake, and who hope through blindness to lead us on to biological 
salvation. We can well dispense with their philosophy. 


A. VAN EYKEN 


LIVERPOOL 








THE PROBLEM OF THE 
GOOD PROFANE 


By 
GEOFFREY BOWKER 


I 


For the intelligent and sensitive theist the problem of the existence of evil 
is perennial. But at any rate its practical solution is sufficiently clear. By 
some means—partly though evidently not altogether through the mis- 
directed free will of man—pain and sorrow and sin have entered God’s 
world, and it is the bounden duty of his children to push them out. 

It is often overlooked or ignored that there is another problem perhaps 
even more puzzling theoretically and carrying much less plain indication 
of how it ought to be dealt with in practice. This is the enigma of why, in 
a divine creation where there seems at least some rationality in good having 
its correlative of evil, there should also exist large areas of human life which 
from the religious point of view are neither good nor evil but indifferent. 

These religiously indifferent elements of reality have often been described 

“ the profane ” where the term has nothing of the sinister sense of “‘ pro- 
fanity.”” Thus we have profane learning, profane art and literature, and we 
are employing no more than a synonym when we refer to such “ secular ” 
pursuits and experiences as sports and amusements ; the pleasures of the 
table ; legitimate competition for honours, place and power ; travel and 
adventure ; encounters with interesting people ; romantic love ; dress 
and adornment ; life and the world viewed as an entrancing spectacle— 
with other human experiences and activities as diverse in character as these 
instanced but all having in common this, that whereas no one except a 
fanatic would condemn them as evil, yet no one who employs words in 
their common usage would cite them as typical manifestations of religion. 
And to the theist—especially perhaps to the Christian theist —religion 
makes its claim to cover the whole of life. 


II 


In the so-called “‘ Dark ” and the Middle Ages the most advanced religious 
thought unhesitatingly acknowledged that claim. Accordingly, the problem 
of the good profane was “solved” by denying its existence—for every- 
thing outside the religious life was relegated to the devil. 

The objection to this drastic expedient is that it was against nature and 
just would not work. The devoted soul who fled from the beauty of a 


1 There is, so far as I know, no organised religion of pure theism. Generally when I employ 
the term in this paper, “‘ Christianity ” would do just as well. But I want also to refer to the other 
historic religions, and also to individualists, the first article in whose creed is belief in a personal, 
providential and almighty God. 
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“ fallen” world was liable to have his cave or cell invaded by extremely 
beautiful but entirely noxious female fiends. Art was to be tolerated only 
as the strictly controlled handmaid of the Church, but it was impossible to 
prevent the monastic artist deriving from colour and form and design and 
the exquisite penmanship of the scriptorium a delight which too patently 
was not religious. Learning might be condemned, but considerable learning 
was indispensable if you were not to let down your own side in controversy 
with a heretic or pagan—and you could not help getting interested in it 
simply as knowledge. Again, the mind which scrupulously refused to 
indulge scientific curiosity or engage in philosophic speculation was only 
too likely to engage in idle gossip and pernicious scandal. 

As for the attempt to mortify the flesh, it ignored all sorts of stubborn 
facts. There was the pyschological fact that some of the keenest pleasures 
are simply the cessation of pain. As the nineteenth century Thoreau 
pointed out, to a fasting man a crust of bread can be more delicious than is 
a banquet to the well-fed. The occasional removal of a hair shirt in order 
to have a bath or keep down the vermin must have been a pure joy which 
the most hard-boiled voluptuary might find worth trying. Or if you tried 
to make the bodily torture continuous, then nature intervened with her 
insistence that there shall not be too much pain. Unending discomfort 
ended as unnoticed use and wont. If it was then screwed up to agony it 
eventually made you so ill—or so dead—that you no longer felt anything 
at all. 

Ill 

The cancellation of the problem by the total rejection of ‘‘ the world” 
and the extreme maceration of “‘ the flesh”’ having proved impracticable, 
it remained for modern theistic thinkers to search for some other solution. 
The endeavours of some of them seem to me to verge on the comic. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing profane can dwell with Thee,” sang Charles Wesley. The reaction of 
piety to this has too often been on the lines of the Evangelical family in 
which the game of ludo was permitted on Sunday afternoon, with the under- 
standing that it was to be christened, “‘ The Israelites crossing the Red Sea.” 

Perhaps the most favoured solution among intelligent modern religious 
people is the claim that everything we may lawfully do can and should be 
done “to the glory of God.” To the religious mind the phrase must 
sound axiomatic. But let us see how it works out in practice. 

Clericus is the devoted incumbent of a populous parish. Each morning 
he rises not later than six, in order to have a full hour of private prayer, and 
his orisons never fail to include an earnest petition that his every thought, 
word and deed throughout the day shall be in accordance with the divine 
will and for the furtherance of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

One morning of each week is allotted by Clericus to the preparation of 
his next Sunday’s sermons, which he often composes kneeling. Other 

1 Needless to say, the question has not entirely escaped their notice. For example, Oman’s 
massive The Natural and the Supernatural, as its title suggests, has much to say, directly or indirectly, 
on the subject. The Spiritual Combat of (presumably) Lorenzo Scupoli treats of the matter in a 
way which would be more convincing were it less self-contradictory. In Chapter XXI (Methuen’s 
recent edition) the devout soul is advised to savour beauty and the harmless pleasures of the 
senses only as a reminder of the divine goodness of the Creator of such things. Two chapters 


later the reader is exhorted “‘ to consider that they are all of the foulest nature and as dung in 
comparison with heavenly riches, to which, while you despise the whole world, you should 


aspire with your whole heart.” 
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mornings are given to clerical duties connected with his church and parish. 
These he sometimes finds wearisome, occasionally disheartening, and 
usually most interesting in the way they ‘would have interested his father, a 
not unsuccessful business man. 

In the afternoon Clericus visits the sick and infirm and such of his hale 
parishioners as will allow him to get his foot inside their front-door. Not 
infrequently, however, these pastoral duties have to be forgone in order 
to attend some clerical meeting of an inter-parochial or diocesan character. 
The grave deliberations concluded, there is usually a little lingering, perhaps 
over a hospitable cup of tea, when the cloth relaxes and more or less eccles- 
iastical gossip, good-humoured chaff and amusing anecdotes are exchanged. 
Occasionally the anecdotes are of the kind laymen tell sotto voce in smoke- 
rooms. Clericus believes that parsons should be broad-minded. With the 
proviso that these stories must be genuinely witty and not merely physically 
disgusting, he does not refuse to join in the laugh. He has, however, 
vainly searched the Scriptures for any indication that improper stories are 
tolerable in God’s sight—or indeed that quite decorous wit, humour and 
satire are sanctioned. He has first-hand authority for expecting there shall 
be joy in Heaven, but not Jane Austen. 

The church of which Clericus is vicar includes among its activities an 
evening club for young people. The object of this club is to keep the lads 
and lasses of the district out of mischief and to induce them to become 
regular churchgoers. 

One form of recreation permitted and indeed encouraged at the Y.P.C., 
as they call it, is dancing. To the rhythm of well-worn gramophone records 
the members shuffle round in what they fondly suppose to be quicksteps and 
slow foxtrots, or become more animated in jive and samba. Clericus, 
wearied by his strenuous day’s work, sometimes calls in just for the pleasure 
of watching the gaiety and innocent pleasure of the boys and girls. And yet, 
although under ecclesiastical auspices, they do not, he is obliged to realise, 
take their partners quite in the spirit which moved David to dance before 
the Ark. Rather, they are like skipping lambs, or the waves of the sea, or 
wheeling birds, or the blood in the veins, or—in their midget fashion— 
like the eternal majestic saraband of the stars. In short, they dance, not 
for the greater glory of God, but because it is natural to them and they like 
doing it for its own sake. 

Clericus is so fortunate as to have as organist of his church, who is also 
leader of the local choral society, a brilliant young musician, one Filarmon- 
ico. The vicar himself has no very acute ear for music. He, however, 
extends a theoretical benediction to the sacred compositions of Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Stainer. Filarmonico, unfortunately, thinks— 
and says—that Mendelssohn is mediocre and Stainer bilge, while he ranks 
Mozart as a considerably greater musical genius than either Haydn or 
Handel. Clericus, discovering that Mozart had composed masses which 
might presumably be adapted for Choral Eucharists, was disposed to bow 
to this opinion of an expert. But Filarmonico then declared that most of 
Mozart’s masses were not among his finest works ; that opera was in his 
blood ; and that he is greatest in his late three symphonies, which are 
certainly not religious or indeed anything else except themselves as glorious 
manifestations of patterns of sound in the keys of E flat major, G minor, 
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and C major respectively. Filarmonico added that he was far from denying 
that music can be used with the most moving effect as an expression of 
religious emotion and aspiration. But then he proceeded to maintain that 
great sacred art pays for its sublimity with its narrowness, and he mentioned 
as significant the fact that most of the famous composers seem to have been 
indifferent—unless for bread-and-butter considerations—whether they 
made sacred or profane melody. 

Finally, Clericus has a son, a most promising young man, who has taken 
his B.Sc. degree and aims at a career as a researcher in biology. His father 
has no objection to this. He is convinced that, just as the beauty of nature 
and art affords some insight into the character of the Being who created 
them, so research into the secrets of nature discloses a wonderful and often 
most beneficent order, synchronisation and evident design, which can point 
only to a supremely wise and infinitely well-disposed God who has made 
both the raw material and the completed design. 

The son seems rather doubtful whether the introduction of theological 
considerations would assist his scientific task of keeping his eye on the object. 
Moreover, he objects—and thereby perhaps betrays a greater willingness 
to argue than any marked originality of thought—that biology presents 
many instances of designs, if such they be, which look like the work of a far 
from competent designer. Nor can he concede that the unveiling of physical 
processes invariably assists belief in an entirely beneficent God. On the 
contrary, he thinks that a study of the more terrible types of parasites or of 
cancer cells might raise the suspicion that part of nature was the handiwork 
of a particularly malignant devil. 

In any event, he insists that he values science for exactly the same reason 
as Filarmonico values music—as a perfectly good end in itself—and he 


quotes the late H. G. Wells’s remark that “ the biologist wants knowledge 
because he wants knowledge ; it is his characteristic good.” 

Clericus often prays for the enlightenment which will enable him to refute 
his son’s sophistries, but so far God has not vouchsafed to provide him 
with the right answers. 


IV 

The difficulty lies just there—in the fact that axiology knows of good 
the achievement of which is worth while as an end in itself, whereas piety 
insists that nothing can be good except as a means of bringing the soul 
into closer union with the one and only good per se, which is God. 

There is, of course, the familiar fact that numerous things which are 
commonly regarded as intrinsically good can a/so serve as means to further 
ends equally good, or worse, or better than themselves. It is conceivable— 
though I am not aware that any theologian has ever conceived it '—that 
God’s intention in the matter can be understood through the analogy of a 
sensible schoolmaster, who knows very well that all work and no play 
defeats its own object, and who accordingly arranges for playtimes, pleasant 
surprises, and all the jolly adventure stories in the school library—but 
purely with the object of refreshing the scholars for their task of getting 
educated. 

This analogy may possibly be acceptable to some devout people. Un- 


1 However, that secular saint, Charles Lamb, has something bearing on the matter in his E/ja 
essay, “‘ On the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century.” 
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luckily, it entirely fails to dispose of the original difficulty, but merely 
complicates it. The omniscient heavenly Headmaster, we are to imagine, 
does not overlook the fact that the rhythm of the spiritual life is strengthened 
by being broken from time to time. He has therefore provided various 
forms of relaxation and distraction. But ex Aypothesi our engagement in 
these involves a temporary forgetting of God, since otherwise they would 
not fulfil their purpose. Worse than that, we have to suppose that the 
Almighty has deliberately inserted in our minds a delusion. It may not be 
a delusion that, in his infinite bounty, he has endowed his children’s 
playtime pleasures with intrinsic value. What must surely be baseless is 
the ineradicable idea we have as regards many of these divine gifts that their 
intrinsic is also their chief value. The most regular communicant who 
happens to be keen on chess does not really believe he plays that engrossing 
and arduous game solely or mainly as a spiritual rest-cure. If he professed 
such a tenet, he might well be asked why he seemed to mind so much 
whether he won or lost. 

Be all this as it may, there still persists the difficulty that the good profane 
does not seem like an emanation of a deity whose utter holiness is the attribute 
which brings the believer to prostrate adoration. It seems more like the 
invention of some superhuman Renaissance artist, possibly assisted by an 
Olympian French wite endowed with exquisite good taste but afflicted 
with a Petér Pannish inability to finish growing up. Can it be that God 
thought up the delightful art of ballet ? To credit that he did certainly 
enlarges our notion of his versatility, but surely reduces our awe of his 
divinity. 

Or perhaps the theistic apologist will argue that coping with the secular 
environment affords frequent opportunities of exercising moral (and there- 
fore potentially religious) virtues. But note that our lawful traffic with the 
profane tends to develop certain of the virtues rather than to make us 
virtuous people. One may have all the limited range of virtues of a thorough 
sportsman and yet be a shocking bad hat when off the field. 

The fact is that reacting rightly to the morally indifferent is, from the 
religious standpoint, like acting Hamlet without the Prince. Hobbies and 
innocent amusements, the pursuit of art or science, making a name for one- 
self, with many other instances of unobjectionable worldliness, educate 
among them such excellent qualities as industry, perseverance, honesty, 
frugality, self-control—and sometimes humility. They rarely inspire the 
virtue par excellence, whose name is charity. 

Charity is the greatest of these first because it alone annihilates the greatest 
of vices—selfishness. And secondly, because it necessarily employs all the 
other virtues in its service, whereas the vice versa process is not necessary. 
In Christian theism it is great in a far more august sense—because God 
himself is perfect love and has ordained that the whole duty of his children 
is to love him and their brothers and sisters and the spark of the divine he 
has lit in their own souls. 

But this supreme duty of practising charity leaves very little time and 
energy for enjoying the good profane. If it is offered as a means to that 
relaxation which prolonged effort undoubtedly requires, the religious is 
likely to know that sufficient relaxation can usually be obtained by changing 
over to a different department of the same work. 
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If he is reminded that he might develop some admirable qualities by 
joining in the secular interests of society, he may well reply that he finds 
sufficient opportunities for this in performing his directly religious duty of 
earning the keep of himself and his dependents by rendering useful service 
to the community, but that the cultivation of isolated virtues in one’s spare 
time seems an uncharacteristic pursuit for the would-be saint, if only because 
it was entirely characteristic of the scribes and pharisees. 


V 


I must leave the theist to solve the problem in his own way if he can. It 
is, however, always somewhat unsatisfactory to propound a conundrum, 
the correct answer to which is far from clear, without being prepared to 
give your own answer. I will conclude by giving mine. 

As I myself see it, then, there is no theoretical problem at all—it is just 
“ nonsense ”’ in the logical positivist meaning of that term. And I am able 
to dispose of it thus because I am not, in the ordinary orthodox way, a theist. 

I do not pretend to understand, even in part, the nature and meaning of 
ultimate reality. Confining my mind to what seems to be more a matter of 
fact than of faith, I see in the cosmos a creative or emergent evolutionary 
process which, for anything I know, began as just “‘ matter,” but which 
proceeded to evolve first life, then mind and consciousness, and finally—in 
a single species on a comparatively small planet, so far as the evidence goes— 
a perception of value, and of moral goodness as the supreme value, demand- 
ing our absolute allegiance, our reverence and our trust. 

The capacity in us humans to perceive and respond to the supremely 
valuable may be conveniently referred to in language as the soul, and, 
according to my interpretation, the reverent contemplation of and right 
reaction to the awful majesty of moral perfection is pure religion and 
undefiled. But the soul cannot discard the body and the brain which were 
its matrix. On the contrary, it is dependent on them for both its seeing and 
its doing. What we cannot help knowing to be the highest and best in us 
insists on its predominance. None the less, it has to live with, and cannot 
dispense with the service of, the inferior factors of human nature, and if 
there is to be harmony in the house of personality, these subordinate mem- 
bers must be allowed a limited life of their own. 

How the master-and-servant relationship is to be sustained most satis- 
factorily still, of course, presents a practical problem in my religion as in any 
other. Necessarily, however, it is largely an individual problem—for the 
simple reason that the elements are mixed differently in every individual. 
To one man the body is a clog he longs to be rid of and the busy brain a 
distraction except so far as it helps him to discover more of divinity. To 
another—and perhaps a sterling character, capable of downright heroism 
should occasion arise—such things as, say, conviviality, sport, an appre- 
ciable amount of creature comfort, and “ keeping up with the Jones’s ” are 
essential constituents of what for him is the good life, nor would he be a 
better, but a worse man if he forwent them. 

Evidently a very different ethical procedure is demanded in these two 
extreme cases. The average sensual man who is also a religious man 
according to my definition (because he acknowledges the sovereignty of the 
moral law) has great need to beware lest the secular interests which mean so 
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much to him come to mean far too much. In particular, he ought to be 
wary of sensual gratification, which has the peculiarity of being trivial and 
elusive and at the same time dangerously seductive. His salvation, since 
he has not been given wings to soar, probably lies in sharing his simple 
pleasures with others as much as possible, and setting an example of tem- 
perance and detachment in their enjoyment. 

His soaring opposite number has the obligation to cultivate that realistic 
humility which accepts the fact that man is not a bodiless angel, but a human 
organism compact of body, brain and spirit, each of which, as a manifesta- 
tion of life, has intrinsic worth, though there is a hierarchy of values. 

He needs especially to guard against what seems to me a positive aberra- 
tion of the religious genius and one which to a great extent accounts for its 
inability to establish a modus vivendi with the good profane. I refer to the 
frequent exaggeration by the devout of the value of the contemplative 
element in religion. Contemplation—prayer—a lifting up of the mind to 
whatever is perceived to be divine—is assuredly an indispensable element. 
Without vision the soul perishes. But there is liable to arise the delusion 
that this is the principal and only direct method of gaining access to the all- 
holy, and since to the pious temperament contemplation is both easy and 
delightful, it has so often led to that entirely voluptuous religiosity against 
which, as a matter of fact, the spiritual experts have constantly warned. 
Contrariwise, the assumption that the essence of religion pertains to prayer 
has frequently suggested that the active life of practical charity is not so 
strictly religious—and that mere worldly pleasures and recreation cannot 
possibly have any relations with religion whatever. 

But surely contemplation, in addition to being a most precious end in 
itself, ought to serve as a means of inspiration and renewal of strength for 
the hard way of practice—which in my simple creed consists in just doing 
one’s duty in the actual circumstances of each individual life. 

No doubt the principal duty of most of us is the accomplishment of the 
diurnal task of earning a living by honourable work done to the best of our 
ability. Most of us have, however, and all should endeavour to have, some 
leisure. And leisure provides golden opportunities for practising some of 
the social virtues which are more or less out of place during working hours 
—if only for the reason that the work of many of us demands solitude. 
Such virtues as courtesy, sympathy, consideration for the weak and shy 
and dull-minded, tolerance, and that usually most fruitful of moral endea- 
vours—setting an exemplary standard of behaviour—are nowhere more 
conveniently cultivated than when we engage with our fellows in some 
harmless secular pursuit. 

Still, as I have been maintaining, the prime value of the good profane is 
not that it enables us to cultivate certain of the virtues, nor that it affords 
relaxation and refreshment of spirit, nor even that it gives scope for charity 
to our neighbour. Its main value is intrinsic, because we have bodies and 
intellects the vitality of which is good in itself. In short, we are not just 
called to be saints. We are called to be saints who are fully and sanely and 
harmoniously human. 

GEOFFREY BOWKER 
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THE EMERGENCE OF SouTH AMERICA as a centre of philosophical and 
scientific studies is one of the most significant events of the moment. The 
Actas del Primer Congreso Nacional de Filosofia, Mendoza, Argentina, 1949, are 
remarkable for their range. The three bulky volumes cover the whole field of 
philosophy, from Metaphysics and Logic, to Ethics, and Existentialism; and 
also the whole Western hemisphere, the two Americas as well as Europe. France, 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland are well represented by such writers as Marcel, 
Blondel, Lavel, Jaspers and others, whereas only one British contribution, 
namely by Bertrand Russell, is included, and this had already been previously 
published. José Ferrater Mora’s Diccionario de Filosofia (31d ed., 1951, Editorial 
Sudamericana, Buenos Aires) testifies to the same comprehensive interest. 
Philosophers in this country will be pleased to find their work and publications 
considered in this dictionary of philosophy, and will, I hope, not mind if occasion- 
ally an Oxford don is claimed for the Cambridge school, or if they find themselves 
split up into two personalities, as in the case of the present reviewer. It may be that 
one day we shall all have to learn Spanish if we want to keep abreast with the 
progress of philosophical thought. At the moment a remarkable difference 
between the international and British climate of thought must be noted. Whereas 
Logical Positivism was almost absent from the Mendoza Congress, it was still 
dominating the discussions at the Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society and 
the Mind Association at Edinburgh in July, 1951, which are now published under 
the title Freedom, Language, and Reality (Harrison & Sons, 21s.). Language still 
predominates. What is discussed is not freedom and reality, but the manner 
in which one is allowed to talk about these items. Nevertheless, linguisticism 
is transcended; ontological problems, though still translated into a semantical 
controversy about words, are recognised as inevitable; and the fact is being re- 
discovered by Miss Iris Murdoch and confirmed by Professor Ryle that thought 
cannot be reduced to language, and that it represents an activity su generis. 

A. Sinclair’s provocative and revolutionary book, The Condition of Knowledge 
(Routledge, 21s.) may serve as a most useful stimulus to the reconsideration of 
the foundations of logic and knowledge and their interdependence with experi- 
ence. Sinclair is the Stevenson of logic. If moral propositions only express 
attitudes and have the function of provoking similar attitudes in others, why 
should not the same be true of logical propositions? He invites us, therefore, to 
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give up the study of logic, deductive and inductive, of propositions and inferences, 
claiming that they are based on a misunderstanding which leads to blind alleys. 
We should instead study “ attitudes,” whatever this vague and ill-defined term 
may mean. In fact, as a kind of advocatus diaboli, Sinclair provides a reductio ad 
absurdum of “attitudinism ”; and the importance of his book may well be that 
it provokes the following question: “If attitudinism is obviously absurd as a 
basis for logic, is it not perhaps also absurd as a basis for ethics?” The rehabilita- 
tion of Aristotle's Syllogistic (Oxford, 155.) by Jan Lukasiewicz, the leader of the 
Polish school of logicians, who combines the expert knowledge of a creative 
logician with a profound knowledge of historical sources, comes most timely. 
This first-rate book, which should be in the hands of all serious students of logic, 
attempts to reconstruct the original system of Aristotelian syllogistic in accordance 
with the requirements of modern formal logic. It emerges here as a narrow 
system “the exactness of which surpasses even the exactness of a mathematical 
theory” (!). G.H. von Wright’s A Treatise on Induction and Probability (Routledge, 
305.) is presented as “‘an attempt to apply the methods of modern symbolic logic 
to the analysis of inductive reasoning.” ‘The attempt is most serious, but rather 
technical. Adopting Reichenbach’s and Kolmogorov’s axiomatic approach, 
von Wright claims that the three traditional interpretations of probability 
represent merely different interpretations of axiomatic probability. 

E, J. Furlong’s A Study of Memory (Nelson, 125. 6d.) may be recommended as a 
sober and balanced account of memory, retrospective and non-retrospective, and 
of the different theories of memory-knowledge. Professor J. Z. Young’s famous 
Reith Lectures, Doubt and Certainty (Oxford Press, 75. 6d.) offer a perfect example 
of what we have cailed Logical Behaviourism (this Fournal, October, 1950). 
These lectures are most interesting where they describe the functioning of the 
nervous and cerebral systems in men and animals and detail experiments with the 
octopus and operations on blind persons. But the author has succeeded in 
exorcising the mind from man as the communicating animal to such a degree 
that it becomes completely incomprehensible how the brain as a calculating 
machine has been able to produce Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry, 
Beethoven’s symphonies and the Parthenon. That life has two aspects, material 
and mental, and that “ mind is not a pale epiphenomenon, but an operative part 
of life’s mechanism,” has meanwhile been re-affirmed by Julian Huxley (The 
Listener, November 8, 1951). That it is a category-mistake to apply “‘ the categories 
of natural science to the inner life of the spirit,” and that this ‘‘ presages the final 
betrayal of our human birthright ” was John Baillie’s message to the British Asso- 
ciation at Edinburgh in his discourse on Natural Science and the Spiritual Life 
(Oxford Press, 5s.). Roger Pilkington, in Bo/oy y, Man and God (Lutterworth Press, 
5s.) likewise holds that science and religion, though basically differing in methods, 
are complementary. 

A message of hope to a despairing gencration is offered in Gabriel Marcel’s 
Homo Viator (Gollancz, 16s.). This book, a collection of small lectures and essays, 
shows Marcel’s mind at its best, in range as well as depth of his thought.! M. 
Reding’s Existenz philosophie (L. Schwann, Dusseldorf, DM 11,50) discusses, from 
a Catholic standpoint, tenets common to Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel and Jaspers, 
and the contribution they have made to the understanding of human existence. 
In this context, Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind (Third impression, Allen & Unwin, 
305.) may be mentioned. In France A. Kojéve, formerly Kojevnikov, has inter- 
preted this work on the basis of atheistic existentialism a la Sartre, and Jean 
Hippolyte has proclaimed it as the most important of Hegel’s works. In this 
country the chapter on “ Language as the actuality of culture ” may be of special 
interest, because it discusses language as a mode of self-estrangement. Language 
is our creation, but our words and sentences form a realm of their own, which is 


A review of this book will be found on p. 193. 
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cut off and therefore estranged from the writer. If Hegel is right, far-reaching 
consequences for the interpretation of the contemporary pre-occupation with 
language as language follow. Karl Jaspers’ Vernunft und Widervernunft in unserer 
Zeit (Piper, Miinchen, DM 3,80) is a defence of reason and science against the 
pseudo-science of Marxism and Psycho-Analysis. Far from rejecting scientific 
truth and its objectivity, Jaspers defends science as the indispensable basis of 
philosophy: ‘‘ Without science sincerity in philosophizing is no longer possible. 
We accept, without qualification, modern science as the way to truth.” The 
reason why existentialism is so easily misunderstood in this country is that its 
experiential basis, arising from very specific situations, is so different. Que ceux 
qui wont pas souffert jettent ce livre; this phrase would be impossible as a beginning 
for an English book, but in J. J. Verne’s Combats contre la Nuit (Colbert, Paris, 
300 frs) it aptly illustrates the difference in the French climate of thought in that 
his search is for a metaphysics of hope, on the basis of science and philosophy. 

The Catholic philosophers of our time have learnt that the neo-Scholastics of the 
seventeenth century made a mistake in disregarding modern philosophy, thereby 
losing any opportunity for influencing it. Therefore they have reversed their 
tactics. The Mélanges Foseph Maréchal (L’Edition Universelle, Brussels) have the 
character of a posthumous Festschrift. The first volume contains published and 
unpublished papers of this well-known Jesuit who attempted a synthesis between 
Thomas and Kant, the second volume consists of contributions by many authors— 
concerning philosophy and its history. To what extent Catholic philosophers 
take part in philosophical discussions in post-war Germany may be gathered from 
Brugger’s Philosophisches Worterbuch (4th ed., Herder, DM 16). This dictionary 
is unique in defining the contemporary Catholic attitude to all branches and 
problems of philosophy. It is able to reach a unity of outlook and an inter- 
connection of problems which is often absent from similar works. The non- 
Catholic Philosophen-Lexikon (de Gruyter, Berlin) is likewise unique in being the 
only comprehensive dictionary of philosophers, chiefly of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. German philosophers prevail in it, and some of them, like 
Hartmann, have written reports on their own work. The two bulky volumes 
give much information also about lesser known people. The greatest influence on 
non-Catholic philosophy in our time has been exercised by a Catholic philosopher 
who left the Catholic Church, Franz Brentano. An excellent introduction to his 
teaching by one of his many admiring pupils, A. Kastil, Die Philosophie Franz 
Brentano’s (Francke, Bern, Fr. 18) is published posthumously. This closely- 
reasoned and well-arranged book, written from the point of view of Brentano’s 
last standpoint, may be considered authoritative. 

Sir Walter Moberly’s Riddell Lectures on Responsibility (Oxford Press, 55.) 
represent an important contribution to the moral, legal and religious aspects of 
this problem. As a jurist Sir Walter rejects the psychologist’s thesis that responsi- 
bility is a delusion often mischievous; he opposes the moralist who restricts it to 
individual responsibility, and, as a Christian thinker, he accepts it as vital, when 
subordinated to grace. The re-issue of O. Gierke’s Natural Law and the Theory of 
Society, 1500 to 1800 (Cambridge Press, 635.) is most welcome because it represents, 
with Sir Ernest Barker’s excellent introduction, an indispensable textbook for any 
student of Natural Law. George Santayana’s Dominations and Powers, Reflections on 
Liberty, Society, and Government (Constable, 425.) is a bone of contention among the 
pundits. Hailed by some as ‘Illustrious “ soliloquies in Rome,” rejected by others 
as the upshot of a “‘ sophisticated and diffuse mind of a dilettante zsthete,” it is in 
fact a collection of musings about all and everything in society, state, economics 
and history. While exasperating for the political scientist, it will entertain the 
homme de lettres. The International Federation of University Women, responding 
to an appeal from Unesco, publishes suggestions for the implementation of Human 
Rights. A hierarchy of evil corresponding to a hierarchy of being which reaches 
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its apogee in man is proclaimed by P. Siwek’s Philosophy of Evil (Ronald Press, 
N.Y., $3.50). E. S. Brightman’s Introduction to Philosophy (Henry Holt, N.Y., 
$3.60) is republished in a revised edition. D. M. Datta’s The Chief Currents of 
Contemporary Philosophy (Calcutta University, Rs. 10/8) may interest our readers 
as an Indian picture of Western philosophy and for its account of Radhakrishnan’s 
idealism. William of Moerbeke’s version of Aristotle’s De Anima, with Aquinas’ 
Commentary, is published in an English translation (Routledge, 42s5.). 

Professor R. Bayer is the editor of two important bibliographies, the Brblio- 
graphie de la Philosophie VII (1949), and the Bulletin Analytique, V, 1 (Centre de 
Documentation, Paris), the latter being especially useful because of its résumés 
of papers published in periodicals.. The Brbliographia Philosophica, 1934-1945 
(Editiones Spectrum, Brussels, hfl. 45), lists in its first volume the whole philo- 
sophical literature published in this period, referring to the History of Philosophy. 

Professor C. A. Campbell defends “‘ Freewill ” against the suspicion of its being 
a pseudo-problem, in Mind, for October; Professor H. B. Acton discusses 
““Comte’s Positivism and the Science of Society” (Philosophy, October); R. H. 
Popkin’s paper on “ David Hume’s Pyrrhonism” presents him as a schizophrenic 
Pyrrhonist (Philosophical Quarterly, October). An attempt to defend the “ specious 
present ” by postulating two dimensions of time is made by H. A. C. Dobbs in 
the August issue of The British Fournal for the Philosophy of Science ; a most informa- 
tive account of the Scandinavian analytic schools and their treatment of value- 
judgements is given by H. Ofstad (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
September); Carnap’s new work on Probability is discussed by J. G. Kemeny 
(Review of Metaphysics, September) and André Marc’s “ Psychologie Réflexive ” in 
Revue Philosophique, October. The Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 16, is devoted 
to Renaissance Italienne. Further may be mentioned “Il Mito dell’ Assoluto e la 
Problematicita dell’ Esistenza”’ by V. Sainati (Giornale Critico della Filosofia Italiana, 
July); R. Labrousse’s “ La influencia de Hobbes sobra la doctrina politica de 
Pufendorf” (Revista de Historia de las Ideas (Tucuman)); and R. Mondolfo’s “ Lo 
Humano y lo Subjetivo en el Pensiamento Griego” (Notas y Estudios de Filosofia, 6). 


OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


THERE are some traditional positions that admit easily of restatement in modern 
terms, and the Augustinian is one of these. In Michele-F. Sciacca’s L’ Existence 
de Dieu (Aubier, 395.), we have access, in French translation, to the work of a 
contemporary Italian thinker of Augustinian inspiration. The book is of great 
merit, though marred somewhat by repetition. God is to be inferred, not from 
the world and objects in it, but from the spiritual life in man. Finite as he is, man 
is conscious of truths that are eternal and values that claim his allegiance. These 
are sO many witnesses within him to God, and the work of reason is to make 
explicit that knowledge of God that is thus implicit. In Humanity and Deity 
(Allen & Unwin, 25s.) William Marshall Urban offers, among much else that 
deserves attention, a reconsideration of the arguments for God’s existence. 
Perhaps he is less of a traditionalist than he imagines. For, when he has given his 
own meaning to “‘ argument ” and “‘ demonstration,” he is not far removed from 
those who would say that God is not to be proved, but must be met in faith. The 
text of Anselm’s Pros/ogion with a Spanish translation has been published by 
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Universidad Nacional de la Plata. J. Sperna Weiland’s Philosophy of Existence and 
Christianity (Van Gorcum & Comp. Assen, Fl. 5.50) is the work of a young Dutch 
scholar who has grappled seriously with the problem indicated by his title. He 
confines himself to Kierkegaard and Jaspers. ‘The first, he finds, did not do justice 
to the N.T. understanding of freedom as grounded in the work of the Holy 
Spirit ; he opposes to the second the uncompromising claim extra ecclesiam nulla 
Salus. Max Picard’s The Flight from God (Harvill Press, 125. 6d.) is to be read as 
poetry rather than as philosophy. A briefer statement, with illustrations, would 
have been more effective. Maryse Choisy, writing on “‘ Psychoanalysis and 
Catholicism ” in the spring number of Cross Currents, argues that Freudianism is 
patient of an interpretation that makes it serviceable to the Catholic psycho- 
therapist. Freud’s great merit was that he recognised the part played by love in 
the development of the individual, and he enables us to distinguish between 
mystical experience and neurosis, between the awakened conscience and a 
pathological sense of guilt. 

Eichrodt’s Man in the Old Testament (S.C.M. Press, 6s.) is a little masterpiece and 
most illuminating. In the John Rylands Bulletin for September H. H. Rowley 
discusses ‘‘ Moses and the Decalogue.” He would make the ritual decalogue 
of Exodus xxxiv pre-Mosaic and would ascribe to Moses the Ten Commandments 
as in part a revision of this and in part a substitute for it. W. B. Stevenson’s 
Critical Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Job (Aberdeen University Press, 
16s.) supplements and supports the argument of his Schweich Lectures. Martin 
Buber’s Two Types of Faith (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 125. 6d.) is the fruit of long 
and sympathetic study of the N.T. It is disappointing that he has so little to offer 
that is fresh. Like his predecessors in this field, he finds Paul unconscionably 
difficult to understand. Paul is an example of faith as “ believing that,”’ while for 
Judaism faith is trust in God as personal and present. Where Jesus differed from 
Pharisaism was that he asked men, not merely to keep the commandments by 
directing their hearts to God, but also to recognise “the purpose of God 
enshrined in the precept” and to rise to this in obeying it. The chapter of most 
value is the one on the Messianic consciousness of Jesus. Writing on “‘ Isaiah 41 ” 
in the Harvard Theological Review for July, C. C. Torrey maintains, with all the old 
fire and vigour, his well-known thesis on the second half of Isaiah. 

After the Apostles, by John Foster (S.C.M. Press, 75. 6d.), provides a readable 
and attractive account of Christian missionary expansion in the second and third 
centuries, with numerous quotations from the literature of the period and 
illuminating references to conditions on the mission-field to-day. R. W. Hynek 
defends the authenticity of the Holy Shroud in Turin in The True Likeness (Sheed & 
Ward, 165.). R. J. Drummond’s Lest We Forget (Ettrick Press, 10s. 6d.) preserves 
the memories of one who played an important part in Scottish church life over an 
exceptionally long period. Cartwrightiana, edited by A. Peel and L. H. Carson 
(Allen & Unwin, 255.) is the first of two volumes of Elizabethan Nonconformist 
Texts. C. R. Thompson provides an edition of Erasmus’s Inquisitio de Fide 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege for Yale University Press, 20s.) with translation and full 
notes. The introduction traces the development of Erasmus’s resolve to come out 
in the open against Luther, while the dialogue itself is interpreted as showing how 
he would have preferred to see peace maintained on the basis of the Apostles’ 
Creed. A. E. J. Rawlinson’s The Church of South India (Hodder & Stoughton, 
75. 6d.) is a well-documented and sympathetic study of the most recent venture in 
Christian unity. 

Two books that should appeal to the working minister are E. D. Jarvis’s 
Warrack Lectures on If Any Man Minister (Hodder & Stoughton, 75. 6d.) and 
Bryan Green’s The Practice of Evangelism (Hodder & Stoughton, tos. 6d.). The 
second deals in considerable detail with the aims and methods of missions centred 
round the local church and designed to strengthen and augment it. In the 
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September number of The Scottish Journal of Theology W. A. Whitehouse begins a 
summary of the argument in the latest instalment of Karl Barth’s massive Dogmatik. 
My own reaction to it is that it represents an extreme form of Protestant scholasti- 
cism, one that quite confuses the faith by which men live with the possession of 
inside information on the ways of God with men. Emil Brunner’s The Scandal 
of Christianity (S.C.M. Press, 8s. 6d.) bears on every page the sign of Kierkegaard’s 
inspiration. He examines five major conceptions, such as that of historical 
revelation, and seeks to show that they must be accepted for what they are, 
repugnant though they may be to our human pride. The trouble with such a 
theology is that it is proof against criticism : anyone who differs from the author 
is accused of arrogance, and there is no need to answer his argument! One 
wonders what Brunner would think of Simone Weil and the state of mind reflected 
in her Wasting on God (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.). Devoutly Christian in 
spirit, she stands at the door of the Church but cannot enter. Two words shut 
her out : Anathema sit. M. M. Davy gives a succinct account of her life and 
thought in The Mysticism of Simone Weil (The Beacon Press, $1.75). One can see 
from the attraction the Upanishads had for her that, a Jewess by birth and deeply 
spiritual by temperament, her affinity was with Catholicism rather than with 
Protestantism. In the October number of Theology For Today W. H. Johnson 
writes on “‘ Myth and Miracle at Mid-Century.” He gives brief but quite fair 
summaries of various radical approaches to the problem of the miraculous element 
in the N.T., and arrives at the conclusion that this cannot be eliminated. Unfortu- 
nately, we are never told in what sense the writer uses that highly ambiguous 
term “ miracle.” It cannot too often be insisted that all discussion of this subject 
is and will remain fruitless so long as the terms used are not defined. T.H. Croxall 
in the same ‘number deals with “‘ Facets of Kierkegaard’s Christology.” The 
symposium on Biblical Authority for Today (S.C.M. Press, 185.) has been prepared 
under the auspices of the Study Department of the World Council of Churches, 
with Alan Richardson and Wolfgang Schweitzer as editors. The first part contains 
papers by representatives of non-Roman communions ; it is to be regretted that 
the Society of Friends did not participate in the discussion. The second is a 
survey by one writer of present tendencies in Biblical theology in their relation 
to ethical problems, while the third and fourth deal respectively with general 
principles and specific questions. We may set alongside this book the slender 
volume entitled The Church (S.C.M. Press, 35. 6d.). It is a report for presentation 
to the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches. It sets 
out, as objectively as possible, the measure of agreement so far reached and the 
points calling for further discussion. I must confess to a suspicion that the debate 
will go on interminably, at least so long as it is left to theologians, who after all 
have a vested interest in their distinctive denominations. The appendices are of 
special value, as they are written by individuals to suggest fresh approaches to old 
problems. 

The first two numbers of Theologische Rundschau for this year contain a long and 
important survey of the idea of natural law in the light of recent discussion. 
The title is “Die Wiedergeburt des Naturrechts” and the author Heinz- 
Horst Schrey. As one who studied under Niebuhr, he is able to do justice 
to the Anglo-Saxon point of view. Special interest attaches to the vindication of 
Luther in recent Swedish research, which has shown that, while he admitted a 
distinction between the two realms, both were for him under God and judged by 
the law of neighbourly love. Gerald Kennedy has selected The Best of John Henry 
Jowett (Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.). Lindsay Dewar deals with the principles of 
Christian ethics and their practical application in a book, The Moral Conduct of a 
Christian (A. R. Mowbray & Co., 75. 6d.), designed avowedly for the general reader. 
Kenneth Ingram is as forthright and militant as ever in his Christianity, Com- 
munism, and Society (Rider, 125. 6d.). Communism must be overcome by “a new 
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religious expression” and not by war. Herbert Butterfield’s Riddell Memorial 
Lectures on Christianity in European History (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 55.) need no 
commendation. No one can read them and not profit by them. The lectures 
reveal the mind of a trained historian at its best. Facts are not allowed to 
accumulate till they obscure rather than enlighten, and Butterfield sees clearly 
where his own allegiance must lie, while all the time aware how much can be 
urged for alternative attachments. He finds the supreme contribution of 
Christianity to civilisation in the spirit of love it has inspired. The closing pages 
grapple with the problem of the demonic as a force in history. They go part of 
the way to supplying what is lacking in Alan D. Galloway’s The Cosmic Christ 
(Nisbet, 16s.). Let it be said at once that this is a book of real importance by a 
young author who has had the courage to break fresh ground. He seeks to 
understand the apocalyptic symbolism of the N.T. so as to do justice to its 
religious significance while disallowing it in any literal sense. He surprises us by 
introducing Kant and Hegel into the discussion, but shows excellent reasons why 
they should be there. The solution he offers owes much to Buber. I would readily 
allow that a great deal has been done to clear up a most obscure and difficult 
subject. But there is more in the demonic than he has found there. He has not 
dealt with the demonic as temptation, for example, nor has he followed the 
evidences of it in history and social institutions. G. D. Henderson writes with 
Scots learning and caution on Charch and Ministry (Hodder & Stoughton, ros. 6d.). 
He refuses to get entangled in detail, and concentrates on such tensions as that 
between authority and freedom, the mass church and the gathered church, 
pointing out that the Church of Scotland has affinities with both sides and can 
contribute towards a synthesis. The Presence of the Kingdom (S.C.M. Press, 95. 6d.) 
is the work of a leading French Protestant layman, Jacques Ellul. The spirit of the 
book is best indicated by a quotation : “ In order that Christianity today may have 
a point of contact with the world, it is less important to have theories about 
economic and political questions ... than it is to create a new style of life.” 
The autumn issue of Faith and Freedom contains an unusual number of articles that 
deserve attention. I mention only F. Kenworthy’s accurate and fair account of 
“ Reinhold Niebuhr : Critic of Liberalism ” and Rowland Gray-Smith’s “‘ Good- 
ness is Love : The Ethics of Augustine.” The Modern Churchman for September 
contains papers read at the Thirty-fourth Annual Conference. One particu- 
larly interesting contribution is that by Marcel Simon, who gives a picture of 
“The Church of England as seen by a Continental Layman.” He prizes its 
comprehensiveness and only fears that the Anglo-Catholic element may distort its 
character unless the Modernist point of view is also fully maintained within it. 

Joachim Wach’s Types of Religious Experience Christian and Non-Christian 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 215.) is the work of a historian and sociologist whom 
facts have not blinded to values. The essays in this volume deal with an amazing 
variety of subjects, and always competently. Thus, the opening chapter 
discusses “ The Place of the History of Religions in the Study of Theology,” 
another draws an attractive pen-portrait of Caspar Schwenckfeld, and the 
penultimate one revises Troeltsch’s distinction between church and sect in the 
light of American denominationalism. In Florence Allshorn (S.C.M. Press, 125. 6d.) 
J. H. Oldham tells the story of a singularly devoted life. Margaret Deanesly’s 
lecture on The Significance of the Lollard Bible (Athlone Press, 25.) places Wyclif’s 
translation in the setting of its time: “he desired in simplicity to bring men 
back to the meek and poor and charitable living of Christ, as he saw that living 
portrayed in the pages of the gospel.” Those who are interested in the relation of 
Christianity to current international problems will do well to read War is Contrary 
to the Will of God (I.F.0.R., etc., 6d.). Steps to Peace (Gollancz, 15. 6d.) gives “A 
Quaker View of U.S. Foreign Policy,” dealing especially with the East-West 
tension and the Far East. 








REVIEWS 


Studies of Type-Images in Poetry, Religion and Philosophy. By Maud Bodkin. 
O.U.P. Pp. xii + 184. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks (Ashton-under-Lyne) 


THE present reviewer read Miss Bodkin’s book pari passu with Religion and the 
Cure of Souls in Jung’s Psychology by Hans Schaer (Routledge, Eng. trans. 1951) 
the first chapter of which, “ Elements of Jungian Psychology,” makes a useful 
introduction to Studies of Type-Images, a book which does not stand quite steadily 
on its own feet. It assumes that the reader will know his Jung and will have had 
the opportunity of reading the stimulating book, Archetypal Patterns in Poetry 
(O.U.P.), which Miss Bodkin wrote in 1934. Briefly, Miss Bodkin’s thesis is 
that there are certain dominant “ themes ” (of life and death importance) having a 
particular form or pattern which persists amid considerable variation from 
generation to generation, and which evoke corresponding emotional responses in 
the minds of those for whom these themes are significant. In primitive societies 
these emotional configurations (the responses which men make to what Jung 
calls the archetypes or dominants of the unconscious) were regulated in their 
expression by rites and rituals possessed of a universal validity. How these sym- 
bolic and ritualistic expressions of experience came to possess a universal validity 
and what explanations may be offered by the psychologists are still matters for 
debate. It is sufficient to admit with Gilbert Murray that there are themes of 
great antiquity which cause “ something within us to leap at the sight of them, 
a cry of the blood which tells us we have known them always.” This theory 
Miss Bodkin worked out with singular success in her Archetypal Patterns. Now 
after a lapse of some years she has attempted something rather more difficult. 
Basing her argument upon the admission that “ we cannot do without religious 
images . . . whether sensuous or conceptualised in character,” she suggests 
that although modern men have in large measure rejected orthodox presentations 
of belief they none the less feel the need to express a sense of relation with an 
unseen reality and their fellow-men by means which the scientific world is unable 
to provide. As Bergson pointed out, the intellect, which is so well adapted for 
dealing with the material and the spatial, is not well adapted for the study of the 
psychic and the non-spatial, with the result that men feeding their minds on the 
abundant scientific harvests of the day are at times aware of a side of their life 
(once catered for by religious observance) which is unsatisfied. Two of the more 
eminent sociologists of our time have devoted much of their attention to this 
situation. The late Karl Mannheim, for instance, suggested that much of the dis- 
integration of modern life and conduct was caused by the disappearance or weaken- 
ing of religious archetypes, and for the reason that current literature and cere- 
monial observance no longer brought these highly significant and evocative 
symbols before us. Similarly, P. A. Sorokin has suggested that cultures which 
direct their attention to material realities find it difficult to relate their more exact 
scientific knowledge to those shadowy movements in the human psyche wherein 
moral compulsions and the sense of Another make themselves felt. Miss Bodkin 
is concerned therefore to see what images and which experiences are significant 
for modern men and, in particular, for that great majority of thinking people who, 
unable to accept the traditional religious patterns, find themselves unhappy 
without some form of “ expression ” for those mighty intuitions and dark alarms 
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which continue to invade the human soul. In order to show what images are 
significant she has brought together in a highly suggestive manner those which 
appear to have validity for such contemporary thinkers as Albert Schweitzer, 
Martin Buber, Saint-Exupéry, Yeats, T. S. Eliot, Gabriel Marcel, Arthur Koestler, 
and those by which the designers and builders of the American T.V.A. (Tennessee 
Valley Authority) have sought to express the faith that was inthem. These type- 
images are classified under the headings, Images and Experience of God, Images 
of the Divine Birth, and The Sage the Image of Wisdom. This classification 
reveals a new set of circumstances which still needs to body forth its own par- 
ticular and expressive myth—the responsibility felt by the individual for collec- 
tive action. “ It is a new and baffling dimension of morality that opens before us 
through this quickened sense of responsibility on the part of the individual 
[e.g. Albert Schweitzer] for actions of a whole of which he is an insignificant 
member.” 

In her attempt to show the relevance that myth and symbol have in modern 
life Miss Bodkin has achieved a remarkable degree of success; that the author 
exhibits a certain nostalgia for the old forms of religion is what we should have 
expected of one so sensitive to the spiritual malaise of our time, but we suggest 
that a deeper knowledge of Christian symbols as “archetypal expressions of truth 
not verifiable like the limited truths of science ” would furnish much that Miss 
Bodkin realises is needed if the heart of man is not to shrivel in the deserts of 
modern physics. On the other hand to those who are afraid to submit their 
religious experiences to the gaze of the psychologist Miss Bodkin has a word of 
great persuasiveness: ‘“‘ Those who can maintain faith that God uses outward 
circumstances, however untoward, as means of communication with the human 
spirit, will not be daunted by thought of the twisted channels offered for that 
communication by the inner dispositions of the mind.” 


The I Ching or Book of Changes. The Richard Wilhelm Translation. Rendered 

into English by Cary F. Baynes. Foreword by C. G. Jung. London: 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951. 2 vols. Pp. xlii + 395 + 376. 4z2s. 
Reviewed by H. H. Dubs (Oxford) 


EVER since 136 B.c., when Emperor Wu established Erudits (b0-shzh) as govern- 
mentally supported experts to furnish the throne, when required, with information 
concerning the Confucian canon, The I Ching ot Book of Changes has been the first 
of the Chinese “classics.” These books were believed to contain the wisdom 
of the sages, who were conceived as men able to see into the inner truths of the 
universe and make infallible deliverances. The Book of Changes has consequently 
been elaborately studied and commented upon. Its dark sayings have been 
twisted, in proof-text fashion, to support widely varying theses. In Han times, 
it was considered as both a divination oracle and a book of metaphysical truth. 
It is congenial with Daoist mysticism, so in the third century A.p., the Daoist 
scholar Wang Bi wrote one of its most important expositions. The rationalist 
Neo-Confucians of the eleventh and succeeding centuries, however, interpreted 
it as merely a metaphysical treatise, dropping its divinatory character. To-day, 
to the average Chinese, it is usually considered too sacred and recondite a work 
to be used in divination, while, to the critical scholar, it is a collection of ancient 
literature. 

Chinese historical criticism is at least as old as the seventh century A.D. Some 
of the best Chinese critical work was done in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Not until after the Revolution of 1911 was, however, criticism applied 
vigorously to the Chinese classics. The best critical opinion to-day concerning 
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the Book of Changes is that its “‘ text ” (this is Legge’s name; Wilhelm entitles these 
passages “‘ The Judgements ” and “‘ The Lines” of his Book I) consists of isolated 
episodes, stories, and aphorisms known about 1000 B.c., which were compiled 
into a set of responses to divination. The “ Appendixes ” (Wilhelm’s “‘ Images ” 
in his Book I, together with the whole of his Books II and III) were written 
between the fifth century B.c. and the beginning of the Christian era. So this 
book actually contains a series of accretions dating from widely varying periods. 

There have been two great translations of this Chinese classic: by Professor 
James Legge of Oxford (1882) and by Professor Wilhelm (1923). The present edi- 
tion is an English translation of Wilhelm’s German version. Legge’s translation 
is much the poorest of all his work. He plainly did not always understand the 
Chinese original. He adopted the Neo-Confucian interpretation that it is a meta- 
physical treatise, so failed to understand its divinatory nature. Wilhelm, on the 
other hand, sees clearly that Chinese divination does not attempt chiefly to foresee 
the future, but rather attempts to give advice concerning what is the best course 
of action in a given situation, in order to avert impending calamity or produce 
desired results (Vol. I, p. xxxvii). Wilhelm moreover accepted the notion that this 
book is able to reveal hidden springs of events and offer sound advice concerning 
the future. The eminent psychologist, C. G. Jung, in a memorial address for 
Professor Wilhelm, testified that the latter had, by the use of this book, made 
successful prognoses (Wilhelm-Jung, The Secret of the Golden Flower, p. 144). 
Jung furthermore uses this book to make divination concerning its own nature 
and value, with interesting results. The book replies that its “‘ excellent qualities ” 
have been allowed to “ go unrecognised ” (I, vii) and that it is “ very optimistic ” 
about the “ new edition in English making the book more accessible to the 
Western world than before ” (I, xi)! Mr. C. F. Baynes, who has also translated 
some of Wilhelm’s other works, likewise accepts the occult nature of this book. 
In the present age, when one of the most eminent American anthropologists 
asserts that the method of divination he learned in Madagascar does actually 
foretell the future, we should not look askance at a sinologist for making a similar 
claim. In Wilhelm, we have a sympathetic sinologist working upon an ancient 
book. 
Unfortunately, both the translations by Legge and by Wilhelm are unsatis- 
factory in the light of present-day scholarship. An oracular book does not more- 
over lend itself to exact translation, for its sayings are intended to be ambiguous, 
interpretable in varying ways under varying circumstances. Such ambiguities 
cannot be successfully transferred from one language to another. Wilhelm used 
Legge’s translation; in some cases he improves upon his predecessor, while in 
others he falls into grievous errors. Occasionally (I, 341) he emends the text 
unnecessarily because he does not like what the Chinese original says. Baynes 
has not attempted to correct Wilhelm’s translation, not even in passages where 
modern scholarship makes it certain that Wilhelm is mistaken (I, xxii). Wilhelm’s 
dating for these passages is mostly mistaken. For example, he dates the “ Dis- 
cussion of the Trigrams ” (Wilhelm’s name; Legge lists it as “‘ Appendix V ”’) 
as of “ great antiquity ” (I, 279). A recent Chinese critic has shown that this 
appendix was not “ discovered ” until about 60 B.c. Still more important, more 
than two-thirds of the book consists of Wilhelm’s comment upon the Chinese. I 
have not been able to trace its source. Only a minor part of it could have come 
from Chinese sources. Most of it is probably Wilhelm’s own personal interpre- 
tation. It is then one more accretion to the ancient oracle. As such its worth 
must be found in itself and not in any representation of ancient lore. Concerning 
such material I do not feel myself competent to judge, since such value is inevit- 
ably only subjective. 

In this work we have a subjective and sympathetic translation of an ancient 
book for divination—a perhaps significant symptom of our generation’s temper. 
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In view of the overwhelming preponderance of Wilhelm’s comment in the work, 
its chief value is that of a modern oracular work. Its main use will most likely 
be as such. 


Homo Viator. By Gabriel Marcel. London: Victor Gollancz. Pp. 270. 


165. 
Reviewed by E. L. Allen (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 


OnE of the principles of existentialism is that the style of a writer should corre- 
spond to the content of his argument. While Sartre does not always observe this 
rule, Marcel can be relied upon to do so. Since—as Kierkegaard put it—there 
can be a system of logic but not a system of life, and Marcel has chosen life as his 
theme, it follows that his presentation will be unsystematic. So this volume 
offers us simply a collection of essays that were given in the first instance as 
lectures. Some of them are critical, others develop an original thesis. Common 
to them all is the sense of living in a time when everything is at stake, when men 
have to choose between despair and confidence, between turning from life with 
disgust and greeting it with hope. Man has in himself the resources adequate to 
such a situation, precisely because there is more to him than his mere self. When 
he knows himself most adequately, he is constrained to bow humbly before the 
God who made him and guides him. 

In two of the essays Marcel comes to grips with a type of existentialism that is 
poles apart from his own, the cult of the absurd in Camus and Sartre. What is 
this but an obsession with God that takes the form of denying him, a perverse 
wishful thinkin'g that wants life to be absurd, just as some people are said to enjoy 
being miserable? Some aspects of L’Efre et /e Néant are closely analysed and 
acutely criticised. Here, as in the two essays on Rilke, Marcel can pay tribute to 
talent even when he is opposed to the use to which it is put. The merit of Sartre, 


he would say, lies “‘ in showing clearly that a form of metaphysics that denies 
or refuses grace ends by setting up in front of us the image of an atrophied and 
contradictory world where the better part of ourselves is finally unable to recog- 
nise itself.” What is surprising in this criticism is that Marcel should associate 
Jaspers with Nietzsche and Sartre as three thinkers who shut themselves “ within 
the narrow circle of immanence.” Is the explanation that these essays date from 
the period 1941-44 before he was fully acquainted with the work of Jaspers? 


”> 


The kernel of the book is the essay on “‘ A Metaphysic of Hope.” Here Marcel 
employs to the full his gift of so analysing an aspect of everyday life as to elicit 
from it a profound significance. He shows how communion and transcendence 
are of the very nature of hope. Its formula is: ‘‘ I hope in Thee for us.” Even 
when hope is for oneself, it is for that self as sharing in a whole realm of meaning 
and even of love. In hope we co-operate with the unseen, with the ultimate 
succour the universe offers us, and in the name of what thus commands our 
allegiance we challenge the evidence men bring against us. It is to man in his 
aspiration, to man as pilgrim of eternity in the midst of time, that the final secret 
of things is revealed. 

There is much in this book from which the academic philosopher might learn, 
could he only persuade himself to approach his problems from a quite new stand- 
point, much also to cheer and hearten the common man in his perplexity, though 
intellectual effort will be required of him if he is to follow the argument. Marcel’s 
Catholicism never obtrudes itself, though it colours all he writes; but it is a 
Catholicism with which no Protestant would wish to quarrel. What is perhaps 
especially timely about this book is its emphasis on the need to recover a certain 
natural piety, acceptance of life as trust, gratitude for the privilege of being human. 
This is something quite different from any natural theology with its arguments 
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for God’s existence, but our civilisation needs it to offset its intellectualism, its 
technology and sophistication. There is an elemental religion that may be lacking 
in the orthodox Christian and present in the agnostic, courage and cheerfulness 
before life, the sense of being somehow a partner in a vast and splendid enterprise 
along with other people. Without it, the savour goes out of life and civilisation 
becomes a drag upon the soul. Where it is present, who shall say that it is not of 
God’s grace? 


Way to Wisdom. An Introduction to Philosophy. By Karl Jaspers. London: 
Gollancz. Pp. 208. 1os. 6d. net. 


Reviewed by Christopher Baynes (Oxford) 


Tuts book, originating from radio talks, addresses the general reader; it has a 
message for him if he approaches it without preconceptions. Whether or not 
this book is more than simply an introduction to Jaspers’ own philosophy is 
controversial. If one understands by philosophy an exercise in the analysis of 
words and propositions, it is no more; if, however, one accepts Jaspers’ defini- 
tion that philosophy is the principle of concentration through which man becomes 
himself by partaking of reality, it is more than this. In Jaspers’ view philosophy 
should have the following aims. First, to find reality in the primal source; 
secondly, to apprehend reality in my thinking attitude towards myself; thirdly, 
to open man to the Comprehensive in all its scope; fourthly, to attempt the com- 
munication of every aspect of truth from man to man, in loving contest; and, 
finally, patiently and unremittingly to sustain the vigilance of reason in the presence 
of failure and in the presence of that which seems alien to it. He discusses these 
aspects of his philosophical endeavour under headings such as “‘ The Compre- 
hensive,” ‘“‘ The Idea of God,” “ The Unconditional Imperative” which are 
expanded in Jaspers’ larger works, most of them as yet untranslated. 

Transcending his contingent historical particularity, man seeks to penetrate 
the realm of pure being, not in order to objectify or systematise, but in order 
“to become himself by a change in his consciousness of being.” The indepen- 
dence and freedom he thereby gains will, however, be illusory unless he respects 
the fundamental task of communication. Communication and thereby the service 
of man must be the main aim of philosophy. Philosophy in this sense becomes an 
ethical obligation, demanding self-transformation. Although communication 
must be the main goal of philosophy, it must not become slavery to words, or 
abstract building of systems in search of the “ objectively true and certain.” 
The forms in which philosophy is constrained to express its vision of the ‘‘ Com- 
prehensive ” are for ever historically relative, they must be regarded as “‘ symbols,” 
“hieroglyphs of being,” and on no account universalised or dogmatised. Jaspers 
holds that we encounter God in being exposed to the “ ultimate situations ” of 
human existence. By this term he refers to the facts of death, suffering, struggle, 
fear and guilt. By our attitude to these situations which we cannot escape, we 
create or destroy ourselves. We react either by obfuscation and escape into 
imagination, or by despair and rebirth; therein lies the choice of salvation. 

Since the title will attract professional philosophers, believers in linguistic 
analysis should be warned that there is little to interest and much to irritate them 
in this work. Although considerably more lucid than most other existentialist 
philosophers, Jaspers is not free from obscurity and inconsistency. To such 
charges he has a ready answer. “ Glib statements of principles fill us with mis- 
giving. They are too readily treated like a body of knowledge and this vitiates 
their purpose. They are too readily made into a dogma which is substituted for 
reality. By their definiteness of statement they give rise to pseudo-knowledge.” 
“In the absence of true philosophical guidance, science falls into gratuitous 
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convention, meaningless correctness, aimless busyness and spineless servitude.” 
“In concerning itself with logic, epistemology and phenomenology, modern 
philosophy has become a servile imitator, a handmaiden to the sciences; an empty 
game which is neither science nor philosophy.” In limiting themselves to deter- 
minate object knowledge and scientific cognition, such philosophers, says Jaspers, 
cease to philosophise, saying, “ It is best not to talk of what we do not know.” 
On the other hand ke admits “ only that which is apprehended in speech falls 
under the head of the knowable. We possess being only in its interpretation.” 
But this must not mislead us into mistaking appearance for reality. “It is always 
a perversion of our knowledge when the content of an interpretation is looked 
upon as reality itself.” 

However, this applies equally to theologians, who must not seek to elevate 
the particularity of historical revelation into an absolute. From the standpoint 
of the religious philosopher, it is a just criticism of Jaspers’ thought that in reacting 
so violently against all forms of dogmatism he over-emphasises the aspect of 
becoming. We must not formulate our goal too clearly for fear we should delude 
ourselves that we already possess it. 

It should be clear from the above that Jaspers is attempting to discover what is 
eternal in the temporal situation, endeavouring to effect a reconciliation of science 
and religious philosophy, while avoiding the twin dangers of scientific narrow- 
mindedness and religious dogmatism, both of which are aspects of inauthentic 
being. The appendix includes a chapter on Science and Philosophy, which indi- 
cates how such a reconciliation could be effected. 

In the sum, Jaspers is a suggestive and inspiring advocate of enlightenment; 
the enlightenment of Buddha rather than of Voltaire. For those who seek it he 
includes a chapter on the “ philosophical life,” recommending techniques for 
daily meditation; although he does not emphasise sufficiently the difficulties which 
most people encounter in such solitary endeavour. This chapter is disappointing 
in its treatment of praxis, for it is only thus that the rest of what Jaspers has to say 
could become real for us. Nevertheless, this is an important book for those whose 
knowledge begins with the awareness of ignorance, and who sincerely desire a 
signpost on the way to wisdom. 


John Bunyan: The Man and his Works. By Henri Talon. London: Rockliff. 
Pp. xii + 340. Illus. 25s. 
Reviewed by Roger Thomas (Dr Williams’ Library, London) 


Turis is an English translation o f a work that first appeared in French in 1948. As 
a study of Bunyan and his works it leaves little to be desired. It does not set out 
to be a new life of Bunyan, though it contains an opening study of his life adequate 
for its main purpose. It attempts rather to study the character and religion 
and thought of the man as seen in his works, the works chiefly studied being Grace 
Abounding, Pilgrim’s Progress, Life and Death ‘of Mr Badman and The Holy War 

The book is nowhere more satisfying than in its analysis of Bunyan’s sty le, his 
language, his imagery, his methods of driving his points home, his repetitions, 
his flashes of wit, and so forth. It is perhaps not surprising that a Frenchman 
should give so complete and sensitively appreciative a study of Bunyan’s homely 
and vigorous English. The contribution made here should certainly not be lost 
upon English readers whose very familiarity with their own tongue (and their 
sometimes slovenly abuse of it) may make them less observant of the niceties and 
peculiarities of Bunyan’s work (e.g. by odd reminiscence, the Psalmist’s “‘ broken 
vessel ”—a broken pot—becomes the “ broken vessel” of a seafaring people, 
p- 138). But whether English readers quite deserve the comment of the Preface 
that “‘ the praises bestowed on books like Mr Badman and The Holy War testify to 
the generosity of [English] readers rather than to their critical faculty ” (p. vii) may 
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be questioned. Pilgrim’s Progress is at least reprinted frequently and perhaps read 
while the others receive but little attention. There is, however, some disparity 
between the French and the English edition here, and it may be that M. Talon 
merely means that Grace Abounding is underrated by English readers. 

The book is hardly less successful in placing Bunyan in his social setting. 
Illustrations from contemporary writers, well chosen and of great interest in their 
own right, provide a sufficiently full picture of the times and, without undue 
elaboration, put Bunyan’s controversial writings, his attacks on the Quakers, 
Ranters and Latitudinarians, in their appropriate setting. There is, however, 
much to be learnt from a study of the geographical distribution of various beliefs 
and the local concentration of different Puritan sects, but this may well lie beyond 
the range of this work. 

As is natural, considerable attention is paid to the psychology of Bunyan and 
to the elucidation of the tangled story of a soul’s struggles, achievements and 
defeats in Grace Abounding. ‘The author’s careful examination here is competent 
and his comments on the implications of additions by Bunyan in later editions 
of that work contribute to a good descriptive account of Bunyan’s psychology. 
The general complexion of the Psychology employed may be gathered from the 
fact that his main references are to William James, Starbuck, Leuba, Delacroix 
and Pratt. It might be possible to regret that the disciplines of other recent 
psychological theories have not been applied to Bunyan’s work, were it not that 
the information about Bunyan is far too slight to afford more than the descriptive 
Psychology.attempted and that such studies as go beyond this (one is mentioned 
on p. 42) are at best mere guess-work. 

The Preface quotes approvingly Professor Perry Miller’s assertion (p. v) that 
‘only a Puritan who is also a dramatic artist can present an adequate picture of 
Puritanism, and that Bunyan alone fulfils both conditions.” With this as his 
guiding theme the author dispels many of the prejudices against Puritanism, 
e.g. it was not the sunless, joyless creed it is sometimes made to appear. But on 
one of the failings of Puritanism—its proneness to what John Locke called 
*‘ enthusiasm ” (é.e. insistence on beliefs devoid of evidence)—he touches rather 
too lightly, for it is a vital question why Bunyan held the opinions he did. Why 
did he denounce the Quakers, when for all one can discern he might as easily have 
been a Quaker as a Baptist? What undisclosed causes determined the creed of any 
given Puritan? Were the beliefs of the best of them grounded in anything more 
respectable than deep-seated prejudice? One almost trembles to contemplate in 
imagination the picture of Bunyan, George Fox and Socrates discoursing together 
in Elysium. Would Socrates have allowed (as either in irony or in all seriousness 
he did allow of some of the poets of his own day) that both Fox and Bunyan, in 
spite of their antipathies, achieved no mean measure of virtue by the devious 
processes of an inspiration at once incomprehensible and yet in contact, however 
dimly, with reality? Did there, through all the vagaries of Puritan strife, run a 
coherent guiding ‘“‘ something” that could give meaning to Richard Baxter’s 
vision of “‘ heart-work and heaven-work” drawing men together and to the 
truth? In spite of the artist and the Puritan in Bunyan, neither Bunyan nor his 
commentator helps us here. But though they do not, we shall be nonetheless 
grateful for this honest and gracious study by a scholar and a Frenchman of a 
fascinating seventeenth century figure. 

The translation by Barbara Wall is a smooth and competent piece of work which 
must often have been tiring and troublesome to do. It is not without minor 
blemishes. One has been noted above. The index is a better piece of work than 
is found in many English books (though it fails to locate the reference to Perry 
Miller, given above; as the present reviewer found to his cost! And comparison 
with the index of the French edition is instructive on the small amount of reliance 
that may be put on such things). With its ingeniously chosen illustrations and its 
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fine production the book is one on which the publisher is to be congratulated. 
But Rockliff have become noted in this respect. 


Inquiring Spirit. A new Presentation of Coleridge from his Published and 
Unpublished Writings. Ed. by Kathleen Coburn. Routledge, 1951. 


Pp. 454. 255. 
Reviewed by F. H. Heinemann (Oxford) 


“ THE truth is, as I now see it, Coleridge’s talk and speculation was the emblem 
of himself: in it, as in him, a ray of heavenly inspiration struggled, in tragically 
ineffectual degree, with the weakness of flesh and blood.” Alas, these words of 
Thomas Carlyle express in fact the truth known to Coleridge himself. On 
August 9, 1831, #.e. about four years before his death, he noted: 


From my earliest recollection I have had a consciousness of Power without Strength—a 
perception, an experience, of more than ordinary power with an inward sense of Weakness. . . . 
More than ever do I feel this now, when all my fancies still in their integrity are, as it were, 
drawn inward and by their suppression and compression rendered a mock substitute for Strength— 
the sprays, boughs and branches compressed into a branchless leafless Trunk. But O Almighty 
God! who in thy free Mercy convertest manifoldly our evils from the weakness of the flesh into 
thy own good, O sanctify this affliction, to a deeper and more effectual Seeking of thee, as the 
Alone Strength thro’ the mediator of thy goodness, Christ Jesus ! 


These words, quoted by Miss Coburn, contain the key to the life and work of the 
poet-philosopher, of that most interesting but tragic figure, in whom philosophic 
intuition enriched and deepened the poetic insight, and in whom reflection 
destroyed the power of poetic creation. The battle between the poet and the 
philosopher was decided in favour of the latter. In so far as his philosophy arose 
as the self-consciousness of poetry, comparable to Hegel’s philosophy as the 
self-consciousness of the Mind in its historical development, and to Marx’s 
philosophy as the self-consciousness of the proletariat, it was most illuminating 
and a powerful tool in his brilliant literary criticism; but as to his philosophical 
Magnum Opus, on which he had pinned all his hopes, he himself seems to have 
feared that it is not much more than “a branchless leafless trunk.” 

His words reveal, at the same time, why he needed God as his “ strength ” and 
why he became a philosopher-theologian. He was a religious man. As a preacher 
“he launched into his subject, like an eagle dallying with the wind ” (Hazlitt). 
Christianity was to him not a theory or speculation, not a philosophy of life, but 
life itself; the Gospel not a “‘ syntagma”’ of theoretical propositions, but a history 
of facts and events. His chief point was that religion has no “ speculative dogmas,” 
that all is practical, all appealing to the will, and therefore all imperative, a point 
of view later on systematically developed by Ritschl. Religion was the very 
centre of his life and of his philosophy. Thence arose his central, most topical, 
but almost superhuman problem “ to form the human mind anew after the Divine 
Image.” This is his personal existential problem; the story of his fall, his struggle 
and his longing for redemption are implied in the attempt “to form anew the 
Divine Image in the soul . . . to transform the human being.” His Christian 
philosophy is based on the belief that Faith ought to precede Understanding, so 
that Understanding may be the reward of Faith, that Christianity itself is a sort 
of philosophy, that there is no contradiction between Christianity and Reason 
and that the Christian faith is the perfection of the human intellect. He did not 
exclude speculative reason, logic and philosophy from theology, but he held 
that faith, hope and love are derivatives from the practical, moral and spiritual 
nature of man. He failed in his Magnum Opus because he tried to prove what 
cannot be proved, namely, first that religion is by definition revealed religion 
and that there is no natural religion, and secondly that Christianity is the only 
revelation of universal validity. 
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Light and darkness struggle in his writings with each other. Wherever his 
utterances contain a ray of heavenly inspiration, they are most revealing. Miss 
Coburn has succeeded in collecting from his published and unpublished prose- 
writings significant extracts, covering the whole range of his interests from 
psychology and self-analysis to education, language, logic and philosophy, 
literary criticism, fine arts, science, society and religion. She includes portraits 
of contemporaries and an account of a tour in Lakeland with the earliest descrip- 
tion of an ascent of Scafell. Everybody is therefore bound to come across 
something of interest in this book. Philosophers will find the chapter on 
Language rewarding. Coleridge knew that ‘‘ words are no passive tools, but 
organised instruments, re-acting on the Power which inspirits them.” It is 
important to be reminded of this at a time when words seem to have acquired, for 
some schools, the status of primary entities, endowed with their own rules of 
behaviour and with their own logic, and when there is nothing left that inspirits 
them. Coleridge, in whose “‘ focal mind” many rays of past and present con- 
verged, knew that there are “ focal words.” 


The focal word has acquired a feeling of reality—it heats and burns, makes itself be felt. If we 
do not grasp it, it seems to grasp us, as with a hand of flesh and blood, and completely counterfeits 
an immediate presence, an intuitive knowledge. And who can reason against an intuition ? 


Having found many “focal words” enlightening particular situations, he failed 
to grasp, among the countless diffuse ideas passing through his mind, that “ focal 
idea” which could have unified his whole experience. 


The Autobiography of Robert A. Millikan. London: Macdonald. Pp. 334. 215. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Leeds) 


A “‘suCCESS stToRY’’ is always fascinating, and the life of Dr Millikan, the 
doyen of American physicists and pioneer of atomic research, is certainly one of the 
most striking “‘ success stories ” of his generation. In his autobiography he tells 
much of the way in which the work of Rutherford, Bohr, and other early investi- 
gators of atomic structure was applied in the United States. Of special fascination 
to the student of science is his account of the still mysterious ‘‘ cosmic rays,” 
coming from outer space. For cosmic rays were first investigated by Dr Millikan, 
and much of our knowledge of them is due to him. 

More general in interest, however, is Dr Millikan’s philosophical background, 
and his attempt to show that the old-fashioned concept of a cold war between 
science and religion is now hopelessly out of date. Here is Dr Millikan’s own 
contribution to the argument : 


Human well-being and all human progress rest at bottom upon two pillars, the collapse of 
either one of which will bring down the whole structure. These two pillars are the cultivation 
and dissemination throughout mankind of (1) the spirit of religion, (2) the spirit of science. 


Furthermore, the great scientist considers that his personal task is to develop 
“an attitude of willingness to subordinate my own immediate personal impulses, 
appetites, desires, and short-range interests to the larger good of my fellow man.” 

That one who has all his life been largely concerned with those investigations 
of natural phenomena usually thought to lead at any rate to agnosticism should 
come to such a conclusion says much for the power of religion, even in this 
superficially irreligious epoch, to force itself upon the attention of the thoughtful 
and the penetrating. “ Religion and science ””—to quote Dr Millikan again— 
“are the two great sister forces which have pulled and are still pulling mankind 
onward and upward.” 

And it is noteworthy that in a joint statement on the relations of science and 
religion, issued by a group of scientists, religious leaders, and men of affairs, 
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which Dr Millikan prints as an appendix to his book, he remarks that it is 
mainly concerned to dispel two ideas—‘“ that religion today stands for medieval 
theology, and that science is materialistic and irreligious.” 

It is not often that in a book by a noted scientist the moral is so clear and 
obvious. But Dr Millikan draws the conclusion that a progressive religion, not 
anchored rigidly to the theological conclusions of bygone days, and a rational 
outlook on scientific developments, may well provide the two factors needed for 
the twentieth century to fulfil the promise which it seemed to hold out fifty 
years ago. 

The book is not, of course, wholly concerned with science in its relations with 
theology, though the way in which the ideas of Dr Millikan have developed over 
the years must necessarily provide one of its major features. Readers interested 
in the impact on an observant mind of some of the more notable figures of our 
time will find pleasure in the accounts which Dr Millikan gives of Woodrow 
Wilson, T. P. O’Connor, Colonel House, and many other eminent people in the 
world of American and international politics, as well as the many leading scientists 
with whom the author has come into contact in connection with his life-work. 

Yet it seems certain that to the vast majority of readers the book will be 
remembered mainly because of its revelation that this leading American research 
worker, like his counterparts in many other countries, leans towards a new 
reconciliation between the religious and the scientific points of view. It is one of 
the more hopeful symptoms of the day that there is distinct evidence that scientists 
and theologians are coming to recognise that they are not enemies, but fellow- 
seekers after truth. And Dr Millikan takes his place, with Albert Einstein, Max 
Planck, Henry Fielding Osborn, James Jeans, Arthur Eddington, and many other 
striking figures of the present and the immediate past who have done their best 
to make that reconciliation lasting and satisfactory. 


Satan. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. xxv + 506. 3os. 

Reviewed by L. W. Grensted (Oxford) 
THE reader is not told to whom he is indebted for this comprehensive and 
significant volume, further than that it “is based upon a volume of the series 
Collection de Psychologie Religieuse ErupEs CARMELITAINES, published in French by 
Desclée de Brouwer under the editorship of Pére Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D.” 
Four essays by English writers, two of them of much theological importance and 
greatly altering the balance of the book, have been added. The remainder have 
been translated, and very well translated, by various hands, and though varying 
much in style and weight, contain a great deal of archxologicai and other learning, 
and of up-to-date psychological wisdom. 

It is perhaps not an unfair conjecture that those who are responsible for the 
English version of this collection of studies felt a little unhappy with the emphasis 
laid upon archzology and psychology, and, though the learned French Carmelite 
scholars do not in any way diverge from the orthodox Roman Catholic conception 
of the devil, thought it desirable to set the full Thomist and later theology out at 
length, in the forefront of the volume. The result is that the difficulty, already 
hinted at in Charles Moeller’s Introduction, of reconciling the theological and the 
scientific approaches to the whole subject becomes greatly intensified. The 
reader who is not bound by the obligations which in this connection cramp, and 
must often severely strain, the faith of Roman Catholics, will find himself both 
instructed and dismayed by the assurance which builds so astonishing a structure 
of what purports to be knowledge upon such flimsy foundations. It is perfectly 
possible, on grounds both of the evidence of the New Testament and of the plain 
manifestations of evil about and in us, to believe that there are spiritual powers of 
evil, and even some unification of such powers in evil leadership, without accepting 
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this over-elaborated metaphysical horror, produced by applying the precisions of 
Thomist philosophy in a field where they have no sound premisses upon which to 
work. It is indeed but little better than the bogey-demonology which accepted 
only too easily the Nordic version of Pan, and replaced the fallen archangel, of 
whom at least a theological account could be given, by the giant goat of the 
witches’ coven. 

The trouble, in a book of this kind, lies very deep. The writers, some of whom 
are perfectly aware of the difficulty, are bound by the necessity of regarding any 
and every text of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha as of equal inspiration and 
relevance. Thus the prologue to Job and the story of Tobias and the Angel are 
basic documents for angelology, as are the obiter dicta of St Paul, reflecting almost 
casually the Jewish demonology of his day, both being given equal weight with 
the references, profoundly significant and suggestive, to Satan in the Gospels. 
One of the greatest intellectual feats of medieval scholasticism was the achieve- 
ment of St Thomas in assimilating this intractable material to the profound and 
living pattern of his thought. But the plain fact is that the whole picture of 
angelic hierarchies, decked with the supernatural graces, capable of falling only in 
pride, but in that fall losing all, of angelic wills for ever confirmed in good or in 
evil as a result of that one supreme choice, of the punishment in flames which can 
neither burn nor hurt but only humiliate, is a product not of revelation but of 
human reasoning, based upon texts incapable of bearing such precise conclusions. 

When that is said it still remains true that the essays which form the greater part 
of the book are of great interest. Some of them have almost escaped from 
the chains of the theological tradition. To one essay, indeed, that by Dr Yolande 
Jacobi on Dream Demons, an essay wholly in the mode of Jung’s psychology, 
the editors have thought it prudent to append a note, to the effect that “ the point 
of view which she expresses is of course that of medico-psychological observation 
only.” The reason for the note is clear enough, since the preoccupation of what 
in the French edition was much the longest section of the book is with the 
problems of possession and pseudo-possession, the legitimacy and proper use of 
the rite of Exorcism being in the writers’ minds throughout. Here it is impossible 
not to respect the caution and wisdom of F. X. Maquart and Joseph de Tonquédec, 
S.J., with their conclusion that cases of true possesssion are very rare. The 
different types of case are discussed with full recognition of the possibilities of 
hysteria, as medical psychology has revealed them. And when to those is added 
the range of hypotheses rendered necessary by the results of recent parapsychology 
it is clear enough that the signs of possession prescribed in the Ritual must be 
used, to say the least of it, with extreme care. It is difficult for the reader who is 
free from dogmatic presuppositions not to think that the discussion, admirable 
almost to the last point, has been influenced quite unnecessarily by the un- 
scientific assumption that since the Ritual of Exorcism exists there must be some 
cases to which it properly applies. 

I can only add, for myself, that the two or three cases of exorcism which I have 
come across have in fact done a great deal of harm, only confirming the victims in 
the belief, certainly untrue, that they were possessed. If I understand him rightly 
this would not surprise Fr de Tonquédec at all. 

It remains to be said that the accounts of witchcraft are sufficiently full and 
critical, and (which is by no means always the case in works of this kind) kept 
within the bounds of good taste. The study of the Confessions of Jeanne Fery, 
a classic of hysterical achievement in an ambitious young nun, probably perfectly 
honest so far as her conscious intentions went, is detached and revealing. Iam 
disposed to agree with the writers in their estimate of the part played by the 
Roman Catholic Church in the “ Witches War,” though I think that Father 
Thurston probably writes the figures down too far. I agree too that it is impossible 
to make as good a case for the Protestant bodies. 
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Finally, there is an excellent section on diabolism in art and on studies of Satan 
in literature. The illustrations are admirable, the magnificent sculptured head of 
Shitenno, guardian of the divine kingdom, which survives from the eighth-century 
Nara period in Japan, easily taking first place. What is more, the illustrations really 
illustrate the points made in the text. 

I regret, but can well understand, the inclusion in so objective a volume of the 
final vigorous note about Nazis and Nazidom. 


The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church. By S.G.¥F. Brandon. London: 
S.P.C.K. Pp. xx + 284. 308. 
Reviewed by L. A. Garrard 


READERS of THE H1pBert JouRNAL who have enjoyed two recent articles by the 
new Professor of Comparative Religion at Manchester University ! will turn with 
eager expectation to this book in which some of his ideas are worked out on a full 
scale. Scholars have given insufficient attention to the surprising fact that, apart 
from Luke’s alterations to the “‘ Little Apocalypse” and probably one or two 
allusions in Revelation, there is no clear reference in the New Testament to the 
Jewish War and the fall of Jerusalem. Yet up to this time the Jerusalem Church 
had been the centre of authority and its disappearance must have had a profound 
effect upon the whole Christian community. What happened when this central 
church perished or migrated (Professor Brandon finds the Pella tradition incredible, 
but thinks that some Christians may have escaped to Alexandria) ? 

It was his search for the answer to this question that led him to re-examine the 
whole relationship between Paul and the Jerusalem leaders, James and Peter. It is 
now generally accepted that Acts gives an unduly harmonious picture of relations 
between Paul and the Jewish-Christian leaders ; that is what is meant by speaking 
of a vindication of Tibingen. The ups and downs of the two parties are traced in 
detail. First we see Paul fighting desperately for the recognition of the equal 
rights of Gentiles in the Church and for his Gospel, with its strong emphasis on 
the theological Christ, and especially on the soteriological value of his death, as 
distinct from the historical Jesus. 

From the death of Paul there followed a period of ten or twelve years during 
which the reaction was in full swing, though it must be said that Professor Brandon 
is unable to produce any direct evidence for this ; it is the beginning of what he 
calls a “‘ tunnel period.” It was too late to exclude Gentiles from the Church, but 
everything possible was done to subject them to Jewish customs and the emphasis 
was on Jesus as the Jewish Messiah. The loss and mutilation of some of Paul’s 
Epistles dates from this period. It was brought to an end, and the prospects of 
Christianity as 2 world religion were revived, by the great rebellion, in which the 
Jerusalem Christians threw in their lot with their fellow-countrymen. 

The débacle of 70, and the discrediting of Jewish ways to which it gave rise, led 
to a revival of Paulinism. But interest in the historic Jesus was now too strong to 
be ignored, and Mark (which is dated shortly after 70) is a skilful attempt to use 
it in such a way as to throw the emphasis on the importance of the death of Jesus 
and his recognition by the Gentile centurion as “‘ the Son of God.” An unfavour- 
able view is given of the apostles, especially Peter, though at the Transfiguration 
they are given a revelation of the Pauline truth. Luke marks a further stage in the 
rehabilitation of Paulinism, though for all his literary artistry he was a woolly- 
minded theologian. (It is interesting to note that this was also the opinion of 
Ropes in The Synoptic Gospels, one of the few relevant books that Professor Brandon 


1 Tubingen Vindicated? Tue Hrspertr Journat, xlix, p. 41 (October, 1950). History’s Challenge 
to Theology, THE Hrpsert Journat, 1, p. 56 (October, 1951). 
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does not seem to have read.) The last stage was the collection of the Corpus 
Paulinum and the writing of Ephesians asa preface ; it is surprising that Godspeed 
is not mentioned in this connection. 

Meanwhile the outlook for which the Jerusalem Church had stood survived in 
Alexandria. Here are located the writing of Matthew, Hebrews, James, Barnabas 
and 2 Clement. Matthew’s emphasis is Jewish, though bitterly hostile to the 
Pharisees and the nationalistic movement, whose disasters are regarded as a divine 
punishment for the crime of the Crucifixion. Everything is done to build up 
Peter as the chief of the apostles, and there are many hostile allusions to Paul ; in 
the original version of the parable he was the enemy who sowed tares in the 
church. The temptation was for these Jewish Christians to revert to Judaism of a 
Philonic type and abandon Christianity, and Hebrews was written to combat this 
tendency. In the end, as Barnabas shows, even here the church became predomi- 
nantly Gentile and anti-Jewish. 

The whole book (which includes a full bibliography and three excellent indexes) 
is characterised by immense erudition ; Professor Brandon seems to have read and 
assimilated practically everything of importance in English, German, French and 
Italian. For range of learning and fertility of imagination he may be compared 
with his friend, the late Dr Eisler. His reconstruction will not be accepted by all. 
Had Paul been quite such a solitary figure as he is here represented, and his work 
been subjected to so determined and prolonged an onslaught from Headquarters, 
it could hardly have survived as it did. The picture of the Alexandrian Church 
rests on a slender basis. The treatment of Apollos in Acts hardly warrants the 
assumptioi of hostility between the Pauline Churches and Alexandria, and 
though, if we must make a guess at the provenance of the First Gospel, Alexandria 
is perhaps as likely as anywhere, the arguments used to support it are weak. Yet 
when all is said and done, this is not a wild book and every student of Christian 
origins will have to come to terms with it for a long time to come. 


AA Commentary on Communism. By Edward Rogers. Epworth Press. 
Pp. x + 238. 178. 

The Science of Humanity. By K.G. Collier. Nelson. Pp. xx + 339. 12s. 6d. 
Christianity and Human Relations in Industry. By Sir George Schuster. 
Epworth Press. Pp. 128. 6s. 6d. 


Reviewed by J. C. G. Burton (University of Bristol) 


THESE three books alike share the standpoint of a professedly Christian author 
reacting to what Buber calls “ the sociological reduction ” of man. Not one of 
them, however, convincingly argues the Christian case that he vaguely opposes to 
* social engineering.” 

Mr Rogers’ Commentary on Communism is a careful and extremely readable 
exposition of the secular development of socialist and communist ideas before, 
with, and after Marx. The pre-Marxist chapters are rather slight, but that is in 
keeping with the author’s intention: to measure the present attraction of 
Communism. Is Mr Rogers correct in supposing that the alternatives are 
Christianity and Communism ? Is this not an example of the bi-polarism that he 
rightly criticises in Marx ? Perhaps the extremes are Catholicism and Marxism, but 
there is a broad ground of liberal convictions and institutions between ; and 
extremes meet. Again, Marxism may be “ contained ” within the Russian Empire, 
as Islam has been “ contained.” If it is the author’s intention not only to describe 
the Communist system, but also to show the peculiar threat it levels at Christianity, 
then he has scarcely brought his two champions to grips. A fuller declaration of 
the attractions of Christianity than Mr Rogers has thought fit to offer, and within 
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the context of the parallel claims of Marxism, would seem to be demanded. 
Nevertheless this is an honest piece of workmanship. 

Mr Collier’s title The Science of Humanity tends to create a class of book of which 
there are few if any recognised examples. ‘‘ Sociology ” is an accepted discipline, 
“* Human Geography ” has been with us a long time, “‘ Social Biology ” is knocking 
at the doors. His text, indeed, covers a wide range of material: Biology, 
Physiology, Psychology, Anthropology, Sociology, Economics and Statistical 
Method, to which he adds his own speculations, which are partly “ Religious,” 
partly within the field of Philosophy of History. For what class of readers is so 
ambitious a book intended ? Mr Collier in his Preface names Sixth Forms, 
Teachers’ Training Colleges, Adult Classes and University Students. ‘This is a wide 
cast. I think it can fairly be said that no specialist University lecturer would list 
this book for his students. About Training Colleges I do not know. If this book 
were used in a Sixth Form as a background book for a weekly period of general 
discussions, then such diverse material would tax the ability not of one teacher 
only, but of a whole staff of well-qualified subject specialists. What happens if 
intelligent children press the teacher on questions that go beyond his brief ? 
This book will not provide all the answers, nor will the annotated bibliography on 
PP- 327-33 ; for every specialist knows that more than the whole of his working 
time is spent chasing his own subject. Perhaps Adult Class lecturers will recom- 
mend this book because of its vigour, freshness and readableness, but surely for 
no more than general introductions to “ Sociology,” and then with some caution. 
The kind of difficulty a popular and rapid synopsis like this creates can be illustrated 
by these criticisms. Does Mr Collier realise that among non-Freudians the term 
*‘ Instinct ” is not now usually employed in the analysis of human behaviour ? 
And if the term is to be used, what is the logical and psychological justification of 
* Fear,” “ Fighting,” “‘ Feeding ” and “‘ Sex ” as the inclusive and exclusive total 


of them (pp. 50 ff.) 2? Why, if endocrines are to be discussed, are only three— 
thyroid, adrenals and gonads—mentioned ? Why not at least the pituitary 
(pp. 58 ff.)? Is it not dangerous to introduce Jung’s extraversion-introversion 


without indicating that this classification is now little used (p. 63 f.), or Freud 
without indicating the objective experimental refutation of some of his observa- 
tions, easily obtainable, for example, in Sears’ monograph (pp. 83-90)? Mr 
Collier, in discussing “‘ the Self” (p. 80), would not appear to have read G. H. 
Mead : a grave omission. Why do we have Aveling’s experiments on pulse rate, 
respiration rate and body surface potential during thinking (pp. 110-2), but no 
reference to the contemporary technique of electroencephalography ? ‘The list 
can be produced much further. Any term, like “ Projection” (pp. 247-61), 
“Incentives ” (p. 189), ‘‘ Cost of Living Index” (pp. 204-8), can be used with 
dangerous facility by anyone except the few who spend their lives in nothing but 
checking and re-checking the validity of the term. Nevertheless, to those who 
can look past grave faults, the book is attractively written and produced, stimulat- 
ing if annoying, and based on British, not American, material (unlike most 
introductions to “‘ The Science of Humanity ”’). 

Sir George Schuster’s book is an honest and worthy contribution to the debate 
on industrial efficiency. He speaks with knowledge—the knowledge of the 
management side of industry. His point of view is that of a progressive and 
enlightened Conservatism. Whether the first word of his title has as much right 
to a place as the other words certainly have in indicating the contents of the book 
is debatable. Industry is industry, and power is power. The extent to which 
Christianity can be applied to systems of industry and power that grew up outside 
the influence of a Christian culture must remain doubtful. The workers are 
suspicious of the overtures of both Christianity and of an Industrial Management 
speaking in the name of Efficiency. The worker is apt to regard them as not 
his concern. Sir George Schuster knows the workers’ suspicion of Management, 
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and dwells on it ; can he believe the Trojan horse of Christianity will be more 
successful ? Progressive Conservatives are apt to appeal in the name of a common 
Christian culture ; but, alas, it does not exist. Apart from this, the book is a 
pleasant and intelligent discussion of the subject matter of Industrial Psychology 
and Sociology, with brief condemnatory references to the outdated Liberal 
Economic Ideology of the Nineteenth Century. It stresses the need both of 
improved Human Relations in industry (which will require an approach from both 
sides), and of research into problems of human relations. It assumes that if the 
channels of communication are improved within industry, and the worker 
receives a fair deal, he will happily leave the structure and conduct of industry to 
the other side. It rightly stresses that working experience ought to be as 
significant to the individual as the use of his leisure, but also suggests that this can 
be achieved fer everybody. Surely the appeal to apply Christianity to Industry 
remains otiose, until you state which of the many known forms of Christianity you 
have in mind. Sir George Schuster really means Enlightened Conservatism. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement. The Hale Lectures, 1950. By Leonard Hodgson. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. Pp. 154. ros. 6d. 


Reviewed by R. Nicol Cross (Gomshall) 


Tus book is unusually important because of its characteristic freshness of treat- 
ment and clarity of style and because there is probably no theologian around 
more competent to deal reasonably with the subject than the present Regius 
Professor of Divinity in Oxford University. It will be welcomed by those who 
hold to the basic dogmas or postulates—now almost axioms by repetition and 
familiarity—of traditional Christianity, and dull would he be of soul who could 
remain unstirred by its high and broad and rich conception of the mission of the 
Church, though many may get a chill from the absence of hell. Grant those 
dogmas and the validity of the Atonement is adroitly argued, even if the treatment 
lacks something of the more massive and intricately wrought effort of Wheeler 
Robinson in his Redemption and Revelation (1946), still more the Rembrandtesque if 
sometimes fuliginous illuminations of Berdyaev. The aim is not to give a history 
of the doctrine, though he summarises, with comments and criticisms, the classical 
theories which have dominated Christian theology at one time and another, but to 
supplement their deficiency, e.g. the Atonement as a ransom paid to the Devil 
which, by the way, had an innings of some nine centuries ; all going to show 
that these theories were shaped by the “ general outlook ” or mental climate and 
secular ethos of the time and society in which they arose (pp. 141-8). 

The gist of his own doctrine is as follows. God created this spatio-temporal 
universe in order to develop, through the method of evolution, a race of free 
persons (p. 42). (Why he should want to do so having already a very superior 
race of angels is not hinted.) But his scheme went awry and the creation became 
somehow deeply infected with Evil in the four forms of ignorance, ugliness, 
suffering and, worst of all, sin (p. 43). The mode of reality he had given it made 
such irrationalities possible. Dr Hodgson, having expressed his view that “ sin is 
the hard core of the problem of evil,” then equates evil and sin, making the 
extraordinary statement that “evil originated in creation through creaturely 
rebellion permitted by God.” Equally strange that, with the fact of evolution 
lying to his hand, he should flirt with a mythical and irrelevant “ fall of angels ” 
as explanation. Surely it is obvious that human sin and rebellion cannot explain 
evil throughout sub-human nature nor ignorance and suffering in the human 
realm. These and sin itself were not merely “ permitted’? by God but rendered 
inevitable by the method and mechanism of evolution for which he alone is 
responsible. Sin is conditioned by freedom, but must it not lead to a quite wrong 
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doctrine of, and attitude to, sin if one ignores that freedom itself has only gradually 
evolved and is conditioned materially and in degree by its context in the physio- 
logical and psychical organism as well as in the general process of evolution, 
cosmic and human ? So much modern theology accepts Evolution, declares 
“the Fall” unhistoric and continues to be bedevilled by it as before. 

Anyhow, Dr Hodgson’s doctrine is that God felt some responsibility for the 
evil. But apparently he let the rot go on till it reached “ its zenith ” in human sin 
and (only after milleniums of that) decided to take redemptive action for man and 
to rescue nature from evil. He wills that sin shall be punished but that the 
punishment shall fall on himself (p. 77). The rationale of this procedure is based 
on a rather novel and very interesting analogy from human action. When one 
person wrongs another the latter may retaliate and so keep the evil going, or ina 
better spirit he may refuse to do so, endure the wrong, and thereby cut short the 
circuit of evil and release forces of good in its place. But wrong-doing concerns 
the community also as a transgression of its laws. It must punish the offender or 
criminal in order to mark its disapprobation of his offence. Retributive punish- 
ment is necessary. But the community has an interest in reforming and rehabilitat- 
ing the offender and so at cost and sacrifice to itself it uses means and agencies to 
that end, whereby it turns evil into raw material for increasing the output of good 
in the world ; which is the essence of forgiveness (pp. 60-6). Similarly God 
must first punish sin to mark his reprobation of it before he can forgive it and this 
means his descent into human history to make atonement. 

To accomplish this he became incarnate, or more strictly the Eternal Son, 
second Person of the Trinity, became incarnate as a man in Jesus Christ [born of a 
woman through some mysterious intercourse with the third Person of the Trinity 
—which smacks more of pagan mythology than of Judaism], lived a human life 
for a few years, died in agony and was resurrected after three days to resume his 
place in the Trinity, having thus made “a full and sufficient oblation for the sin of 
the whole world” so that man is redeemed and creation rescued from “all evil.” 
God has himself borne the just penalty of every human sin (pp. 82, 142). “In 
Jesus Christ Punisher and Punished are one” (pp. 77, 78). It was not God 
punishing one man for the sins of other men. It was God himself who actually 
died, as man, but throughout God (pp. 77, 83). Once for all in history he has 
won the victory of love over evil, upholding goodness by punishing sin and 
absorbing sin’s power for evil, and winning the right to forgive his creatures. 
The act has an absoluteness which makes its repetition at once unnecessary and 
absurd (p. 83). Einmaligkeit. 

This doctrine of the Atonement raises serious difficulties. (1) God the Father 
is not identical with God the Son. There is a difference and distinction between 
them. Can it then be accurate to say that God the Father punishes himself ? The 
first Person remains in heaven while the second Person is on earth, and we are 
taught there is no suffering in heaven. The Trinity is a puzzle we can juggle 
with and quibble about endlessly. (2) Can it rightly be said that in Christ God 
became genuinely man when it is equally insisted that Christ was sui generis, 
claiming a “‘ unique status in reality ” (p. 138) and different from all the rest of the 
race in his birth and make-up ? How could such a one lead “a genuinely human 
life” ? Dr Hodgson declares “‘ He who came forth was God the Son ; not merely 
a full measure of the kind of divine indwelling which forms one ingredient in the 
constitution of all human personality ” (p. 117). (3) The faithful are likely to be 
rather startled by the statement that “‘ it is not necessary to faith in the godhead of 
Christ to maintain that during his earthly ministry he was consciously aware of 
that godhead.” Such affirmations as “ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father ” and “I and the Father are one ” have been generally interpreted as a 
specific awareness of his godhead. It is agreed that “‘ he knew himself to be the 
promised Messiah” (p. 138) and was so confessed by his followers (p. 33). That 
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must mean that he never claimed, nor was understood, to be God and we fail to 
see the “ underlying logic” or anything but a violation of the logical Law of 
Contradiction in the ‘‘ development of the church’s thought in the first three 
centuries ” by which it came to the belief “‘ that Jesus would not have been right 
in his claim to be Messiah if he had not been Very God of Very God ” (p. 138). 
And we are somewhat baffled by the surmise that “‘ it may be that the passing on 
(of Jesus) from knowledge of his ee to that of his essential godhead came 
after his crucifixion and not before ” 139). There is indeed a genuine 
metaphysical mystery in the antinomy Aig * God-in-himself ” and “‘ God- 
in-relation-to-creation ” (pp. 84, 85), but the Christian antinomy of the incarnation 
of the latter in history is different in kind ; it is a gratuitous pseudo-mystery. 
(4) We would submit there has been an appalling amount of evil and suffering in 
the world which was not of “ sinful origin ” (p. 88) and to which Christ’s death 
and suffering are irrelevant ; that it is to advancing knowledge, science, and other 
civilised agencies that its abatement is largely to be ascribed ; that the results of 
God’s unique personal intervention once for all in history have been quite 
incommensurate with that hypothesis ; that in spite of his full and sufficient 
suffering and satisfaction “for the sins of the whole world” atonement and 
Vicarious punishment go on unaffected as a law inherent in the human order ; 
that with all its cosmic absoluteness the divine redemptive act has only been 
available to, and has only affected, the merest fraction of the human race, and the 
world to-day still lies in the power of the evil one. 

(5) Dr Hodgson’s view that the Jewish cult of sacrifice was right and necessary 
until Christ made the full and final atonement for all sin contradicts the prophetic 
teaching that God hated their sacrifices and required only that they “ cease 
to do evil and learn to do well,” doing justly and loving mercy. The prophets 
must fight it out with the professors. That God must exact retribution for sin 
before he can forgive it, hence his incarnation and atoning death in Christ, is also 
contrary to Christ’s own explicit and repeated teaching on human and divine 
forgiveness in the Gospels, in which repentance is in itself the sole and sufficient 
condition. Rashdall seems to be quite right here and Dr Hodgson’s explanation 
on p. 105 quite unconvincing. (6) His idea of significant history as confined to 
the Hebraic-Christian line is horribly limited and likely to appear absurd when the 
East secures its place in the sun. 


Sri Aurobindo : The Prophet of Life Divine. By Haridas Chaudhuri. Calcutta: 
Sri Aurobindo Pathamandir. Pp. xi + 265. Rs. 4s. 


Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


In India ancient texts are a living tradition and a living reality. In the present 
crisis India naturally turns to her old sacred texts, and as a hope, or rather a 
certainty, the Indian recalls the promise of the Bhagavadgita 4, 7, ff. “‘ Whenever 
there is decay of righteousness and unrighteousness raises its head, then for the 
protection of the good and for the destruction of the evil-doers and for the firm 
re-establishment of Dharma | am reborn in each world-period.” These words of 
the God Krsna are the foundation for the assumption that Sri Aurobindo (Sri is 
the epithet of a saint) is the present re-incarnation of the God Krsna—at any rate 
for the many members of his sect. 

In India nothing new has sacred authority if not connected with the cherished 
tradition of old. As such the main concepts of the ancient Vedas, ancient 
Upanisads, ancient Vedanta and ancient Yoga must in some way be found in the 
teachings of the modern Indian saint. All the great Indian reformers of the last 
century, Ramakrisna, Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, Gandhi, and the latest 
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among them, Aurobindo (who but recently died), had to establish a connection 
between their own achievements and those of India’s past. Thus Aurobindo, too, 
had to prove for his teaching its authority from the ancient texts. He sees in his 
special interpretation of Vedanta and Yoga a new aspect of ideas earlier formulated. 
The task of these modern reformers becomes more difficult as not only Indian 
tradition, but also the recently imported Western thought, has to be taken into 
consideration and to be reconciled. Even the political and scientific notions of 
the West, formerly alien to the Indian world of thought, have now to be included 
and interpreted in unison with traditional Indian thought—a synthesis not easily 
to be achieved. Under Western influence those aspects of Indian tradition are 
stressed which lend themselves to an active and political interpretation. Accord- 
ingly, the visions which were formerly emphasised being contemplative and 
transcendental are pushed into the background. 

All through the centuries ancient Indian thought had been established on the 
most creative concept which India has produced: I mean the concept of the 
Brahman principle. India, at all times, has lived simultaneously in two worlds: 
the world of the “ Here ” and the world of the “ Beyond.” Brahman, the neuter 
principle (from the root byh, to grow and to cause to grow) is the immanent and 
transcendent life-force which with the lesser part of its being manifests itself in 
personal forms in heaven and on earth, in gods, men, animals and plants. It is 
by its very nature a concept of coincidentia oppositorum, of Matter and Spirit, of 
personal and super-personal, of ethical and super-ethical, of static being and 
continuous becoming. According to the needs of the times either its transcenden- 
tal and constant being or its empirical and changing aspect is stressed. Aurobindo, 
as is natural for our times, emphasises its worldly aspect, its active development on 
earth and its psychologico-ethical import for the betterment of mankind. He 
tries to establish a “‘ heaven on earth,” and neglects the typical claims of traditional 
Vedanta of gaining in the end a super-individual unity in the Beyond as human 
salvation. Thus Aurobindo provides a transformation of ancient Vedanta concepts 
—a practical culmination of Vedanta aims on earth. Myk#i, salvation, is for him 
a higher bhukti, a refined enjoyment of divine life on earth. 

Not only, as we said above, are the contents of the ancient texts a living reality 
for the Indians. All the imagery, metaphors, similes and legends, too, are for the 
Indian more than mere artistic means of embellishment. They are the fruit of 
living reality of imagination. (See my Reality of Fiction and my Form not Apart, 
but a Part of Meaning.) The present book several times employs the legend of the 
divine Ganges brought down from heaven to earth. The divine water of life shall 
help to vitalise and purify with its creative power the diminished and deteriorating 
human productive activity. This is Aurobindo’s “ heaven on earth.” 

In accordance with his emphasis on activity Aurobindo recommends besides the 
Vedanta also the Yoga and even the unofficial Tantra teachings of gradual indivi- 
dual development. 

Mr Chaudhuri has been elected by his sect to propagate the ideas of his saint in 
the West. He went over to America to the American Institute of Asian Studies, 
San Francisco, California, as their able representative with the task of fructifying 
and enriching the West with the undying creative forces of India. 

His present book contains essays, the majority of which have been formerly 
published separately. This, in a way, accounts for the frequent repetitions con- 
tained in this book. Besides this external reason there are also inner reasons which 
may explain these sometimes disturbing repetitions. The Aurobindo sect is 
carried away by religious ecstasy and dynamics; it is not a pure philosophical 
system. Therefore again and again the same idea is brought home to the reader 
by similar and nearly identical wordings. 

Let us value these emphatic statements as a positive lead to a dynamic optimism 
necessary for world-betterment in these times of unproductive scepticism. 
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Buddhism : Its Essence and Development. By Edward Conze. Oxford: Bruno 
Cassirer. Pp. x+ 212. 185. 


Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


SIMPLICITY in diction shows moral courage and refined scholarship. This new 
book is an outstanding example of these assets. The author avoids all high- 
sounding words of Western “ isms ” and only introduces a few technical terms and 
key-words taken from Sanskrit which in their literary translation clarify the 
subject-matter. His solid background of scholarly tradition is evident. Mr Conze 
has set himself an ambitious task. He tries to combine in logico-psychological 
consistency all different shades of Buddhism: the pre-monastic sayings of the 
Lord Buddha himself, the monastic development in Southern Hina- and Northern 
Mahayana, and the later popular Buddhism still living in the East. Besides, he 
deals with the Western offshoots of Buddhist thoughts which are compatible with 
Western scientific and industrial tendencies. He claims for Buddhism that it is 
not bound to the specific conditions of its country of origin and of the neighbouring 
Eastern areas, but that this “‘ Light of Asia ” can also illumine the West. 

Many appropriate remarks are made to prove how with its epistemological 
origin Buddhism could in its later stages combine allegiance to miracles, trance 
and magic, and to specific political and historical conditions. Nearly always the 
author provides a convincing psychological explanation for this complex growth. 
Many lesser known quotations and anecdotes from Buddhist texts are aptly 
inserted. 

Specially welcome is the emphasis which Mr Conze lays on the fact that one 
cannot make cut-and-dried separation between Mahd- and Hinaydna-Buddhism 
as Western systematics presuppose. He rightly stresses that Buddhism is not 
bound to a fixed dogma of faith, but only wants to attain in several ways a general 
attitude of detachment from egoistic aspirations. Furthermore, Mr Conze correctly 
accepts the interpretation of Mdyd not as a non-existent unreality, but as an existent 
reality in the empirical world, as a reality, however, which is deceptive in its 
aspects (172 ff). The reviewer also welcomes the interpretation of the Buddhist 
Zero (Nirvana) in the sense of Sanya (Void) and Sana (Swollen) combined. The 
Void is not a Nothing, but nota single thing. It is, as the author happily phrases it, 
“‘a simultaneous Yes and No” (p. 132). 

There are only a few points on which the student of Hinduism is reluctant to 
follow him. In the thousand years of its traceable pre-Buddhist tradition Brahman- 
ism had shown ideas which matured in Buddhist teachings, for instance the 
Karma-theory and the postulate of a super-individual Salvation. The Brahman 
concept with all its implications already exists before Buddhist thought. The 
super-personal Brahman principle, and not the personal offshoot of this principle 
God Brahma, is the backbone of Brahmanic thought—an important distinction 
apparently not fully realised by Buddhist teachings. 

The crux for students of Hinduism and Buddhism alike is the Buddhist 
An-Atman (An-Atta) theory. As I see it, the Buddhist An-Attd advocates that 
for the sake of Salvation the Non-Self, or rather the Non-Selfish tendency, is to 
be stressed. With this also the Atman doctrine of Hinduism is in agreement. 
However, is this subjective aspect of Atman actually the full meaning of the 
Hindu Atman theory? The Atman of the early Upanisadic teachings, even before 
Buddha, is mainly a super-personal cosmic aspect. Atman and Brahman, the cosmic 
principle, are invariably interconnected. If the Buddhists deny, or rather 
repudiate, the Atman, they only deny a minor aspect of this universal concept. It 
may well be that the Buddhists, due to the geographico-social conditions of the 
expansion of pre-Buddhist thought (from the North-Western part of India to the 
Eastern areas), had not a full knowledge of the cosmic speculations on Atman 
already developed in North-Western Brahmanic circles. It seems that they were 
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not conversant with the complete Upanisadic concepts. This hypothesis I have 
developed in detail in collaboration with one of my Buddhist students in the 
“ Patipada,” the Magazine of the Ceylon University Buddhist Brotherhood, 
1949-50. 

Another point of consideration is the different interpretation of the term the 
Absolute.” Mr Conze in various parts of his book (pp. 110 f; 134 ff; 139; 166) 
narrows down the concept of the Absolute in the sense of some Scholastics of the 
Western Middle Ages. He sees the Absolute as an entire isolation from this world. 
Other Scholastics however, in accordance with the Hindu wider concept, interpret 
the Absolute as super-worldly Fulness and Completion (pérnatva). The true 
Hindu Absolute, Brahman, is, however, exactly what Mr Conze sees as the “ Yes 
and No,” the Transcendent and at the same time Immanent of the early Parusa- 
stkta (Rgveda 10, 90). Brahman (from brh, to grow and to cause to grow) is the 
universal life-force which in its lesser part reveals itself in past, present and future 
manifestations, while its greater part remains for ever unmanifestable. This 
world-emanation (visarga) is not a purposeful unique creation and need not imply 
Theism, let alone the concept of Monotheism (p. 190)—a concept never accepted 
in Hinduism (see my various essays on Heno-theism as opposed to Monotheism). 

The combination of extra-worldly super-personal, cosmic and individual aspects 
is what the student of Hinduism considers the most creative contribution of India 
to world-thought. “ Tribal taboo in Hinduism” (p. 77) is only a minor and lower 
by-path of the main trend of Hindu thought. Hinduism and also Buddhism, as 
Mr Conze rightly states, are complex religions of higher and lower grades of 
thought and cult. 

This stimulating essay on Buddhism is thought-provoking for the Orientalists, 
even for those who do not follow the present author in all his interpretations, 
though many will accept these. For instance, is the interpretation of “‘ Suffering ” 
in Buddhism actually restricted to the subjective suffering only of an individual ? 
Has one not to interpret “ Suffering” in the wider cosmic sense of anityatva, 
Suffering under the transitoriness and changeability of worldly conditions ? 


‘2% 


Mr Conze’s book does full justice to all psychological aspects of Buddhism. The 
student of pre-Buddhist philosophy, however, would like to find a greater emphasis 
also on the cosmic aspects, evident in pre-Buddhist thought and not neglected in 
Buddhist teachings based on pre-Buddhist creative ideas. 

As said at the beginning, this book, which is written and conceived ina scholarly 
manner, is informative and stimulating for the specialist and the general reader 
alike. 
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Enquire for details, giving the ages of parent and child. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 











The Theological Writings 


of 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


can be obtained from the book-room 


of 
THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY (INC.) 


Swedenborg House 
20 Bloomsbury Way 
London, W.C.1 
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Saint Tikhon Zadonsky, Inspirer of Dostoevsky by Nadejda Gorodetzky. London: S.P.C.K. pp. xi 


+ 249. 218. 

Freedom is the Right to Choose by Archibald MacLeish. Boston: Beacon Press. pp. ix + 186. 
$2.50. 

Science and Christian Apologetic by E. F. Caldin. London: Blackfriars. pp. 44. 25. 6d. 

The Meaning of Existentialism by D. J. B. Hawkins. London: Blackfriars. pp. 18. 15. 6d. 

Das Bild vom Menschen im politischen Denken Niccolo Machiavellis by Lauri Huovinen. Helsinki: 
Acadamia Scientiarum Fennica. pp. 169. Fin. Mk. 400. 

Discovering the Past by Jacquetta Hawkes. London: Nat. Council of Social Service. pp. 15. 25. 
The Hall of Light by W. E. Soothill. London: Lutterworth Press. pp. xxii + 289. 255. 


Readers who are interested in the writings of Berdyaev may be glad to hear of the formation of a 
Nicolas Berdyaev Society. Information can be obtained from the Secretary, 29 Rue Saint-Didier, 
Paris, 16e. 











THE MONTH 


During 1952 THE MONTH will publish a series of twelve 
articles under the general title 


MY FAVOURITE SAINT 


T. THOMAS THE APOSTLE By Graham Greene 
HELENA ,, Evelyn Waugh 
AUGUSTINE ,, Robert Speaight 
GREGORY OF TOURS ,, Harman Grisewood 
DOMINIC ,, Sheila Kaye-Smith 

T. FRANCIS OF ASSISI ,, Compton Mackenzie 

T. THOMAS AQUINAS ,, Antonia White 

T. THOMAS MORE ,, Sir Henry Slesser 
JOHN OF THE CROSS ,, Rosalind Murray 

. MARY OF THE INCARNATION ,, Edward Sackville-West 
FRANCIS DE SALES 5, T. S. Gregory 
MARIA GORETTI 5, Eric Strauss ; 


. 6d. net Annually 30s. 
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THE INQUIRER 


FOUNDED IN 1842 





The Oldest Nonconformist Journal in Britain 





This Journal which prides itself upon its free and catholic 
outlook may have a message for you. It is the weekly organ of 
the Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, but it has many 
readers beyond that constituency. Send for a specimen copy to 
‘The Inquirer,” 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


FROM ANY NEWSAGENT 3d. WEEKLY 
‘Yearly subscription 19/6 post free. 


AN IDEALIST VIEW OF LIFE 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN. “I consider this book to be one of the most original 
and significant contributions to modern thought.”—RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
** An extremely able, sound and well-balanced book.” —Theology. 

3rd imp., 2nd edn., 15s. net 


ALLEN & UNWIN LTD., 40 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
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